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Each thought is worth, each action inno- 
__ cence, 


| x that ſoft age, when, guiltleſs of offence, 


When dawning reaſon, but as i = Dk 
And Paſſion, rul'd by Nature, ebba, and flows: 
When ſtranger to diſguiſe, and worldly art, 
Each circling object ſtrikes into the heart: 
a 2 A 
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A heart, which freely points, unknown to ſin, 
The keen ſenſation, -vibrating within : 
That age, when mirth the laughing hour em- 
_ ploys, 
And folly ſpreads her momentary toys, 
A feaſt of trifles, which, demurely wiſe, 
Preſumptuous manhood fondly dares deſpiſe ; 
(Though boaſted manhood if experience view, 
She finds the greateſt trifler of the two) 
That age, when open d ſouls familiar meet 
In frolic intercourſe, communion ſweet ; 
Theirs the pure ſun-ſhine of contented eaſe, 
By others pleaſure taught—themſelves to pleaſe; 
Another's pang by ſympathy their own, 
Unconſcious (ſoon to change J) of ſelf alone: 
When ſhould ſome Nothing urge the giddy ſtrife, | 
Reſentment ſprings not into hate — for life; - 
The flame, this moment rous'd, the next * 
ſcends, 
And anger makes the fault, which goons 
* mends : | 
Yes | in thoſe chequer'd days, from flow to 
flowr 
We ſip'd the ſweets of education's bow'r ; / 
Together trod. my friend, the letter d round, 
And emulative toil'd o'er FRO ground ;.. 


W We 
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oon from the cradle's ſleep to pedants grown, - 


We learn, for other tongues, to loath our own. : 
Grave elemental ſtrugles whil'd away, 


1 (The ſtripling's ardor amply-to 2 
KReft of whoſe ſolid baſis,” on the brain n aU 


The literary dame is rear d in vain, 
We ſaw the mother quit, profuſe of charms,” 


ner mortal huſband for immortal arms 25:0 


Unlike the fair, whom modern whimſy ſhows e 

I/afling her toilette-ſmiles on //er-beaus, 

From wild romance we trac'd the royal pair, 

By man deſerted, ſuckled by a bern; 

Chieftains we ſaw, whoſe falchions drench'd i in 
blood : 

Proclaim'd th' heroic ander s gen rous ;modd-4 CG? 

Saw princes, panting to be lords of all, 

Bullies, who never flept without a brawl; 

For imitation mete to crown their toils 


Some upſtart Perſian boaſts a Nabob's ſpoils. | 


See | on the verge of Fate the legions ſtand, 
When Eloquence harangues th'embattled band, 
Still prone to liſten, where the ſtrains perſuade 
A kind ſuſpenſion of the deſp'rate trade; 
—Fix'd o'er the geſtures never form'd, they look, 
And hang on periods, which were never ſpoke. 

a 3 | For- 
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F orgive, ye ſacred dead, th' irrev*rent line, 

— Fond tribute pour d o on truth's much- honor d 
ſhrine; 

"Tis thine, fair maid, to rule i lierte lore — 

Unbleſs'd with thee me. a legendary tore. 


3 the muſe her youth · inchanting 
pay 7 
In Love's epifile ſheds a filken ſway ; ; 
Warm from the heroine's eye, deſpondent flow, 
Roll the big tears of “ chronologic woe; 
Or whining notes, a fickle boy the theme, 
Mark'd with the vital, not the ſable ſtream, 
Mark'd by the pointed Sword, (ill-omen'd art !) 
To the dear traitor ſpeak — a bleeding heart, | 
Yet—ONE, for bliſs while vagrant fancies roam, | 
And leave neglected wives to pine at home, | 
Stems the wild Helleſpont with amorous ſpeed, 
Carclefs, as modern kidnaps — croſs the Tweed. 


If wonders charm you, where (creative force |) | 
Luxuriant Genius wars with nature's courſe; 


* A defence of Virgil for his chronological error in the 
 Epifode of Dido and AEncas has been happily attempted by 
Segrais, from the Plan of the Æneid; a defence which can- 
not extend to Ovid's Epiſtle from the former to the latter. 


Some 
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Some god-like B. more in act to ſeize, 
Lo! tranſmigrating virgins ſprout in trees 
Curs, once ſo faithful, at the nod of pow'r 
Spring forth, like — — and their Lord 
devour ; 
From dragons teeth a ſtanding army grows, 
Soldier with ſoldier fights — ſor want of foes; 
Feafts, but in vain, their richeſt ſweets difplay, 
Th' inſatiate harpy flouncing on the prey, 
Though conſcious want inns the rav'ning 
breaſt, 
Some puny * Jenyns turns it to a jeſt ; 7 
Of plenty's loaded granary ſhuts the gate, 
And vouches with a thread-bare tale of fate. 
Men fink to hogs, and women eye to 
ſtones, 
And the torn Mirtle ſpeaks with human groans ; 


* Cauſes, and conſequences of the high price of pro- 
1 nhl eel 
: Hear! etiim Menſas conſumimus, inguit Ialas | Ving. In- 
deed this witticiſm was explanatory of that ancient prime 
Miniſter, the Oracle, 


a 4 Yet, 
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Vet, yet, miſterious plant, thy murmurs end 3 


a thouſands bleed - — - beneath a e 
| 1 . reed ö 


$ The deaths . 75 irg. uy B. III. has s 
ranked by ſome Critics with Lalian conceits, and by others 
moſt ſolemnly defended. Ovid has adopted an the novels of 
his Metamorpheſes the moſt glaring extrarapanicies, but has 
omitted {o,copy-this, though;it thay, Rem to todysfltagether 
fallen in his way: He may be ſuppvſed. for once in the 
right. Mr. Addiſon cenſures the phœnomenon, as conveying 
the marvelous without the probable, and as proceeding from 

© natural cauſes, without the nen of any ſuper-na- 

© tural power, capable of producing it.” The objeftion has 
been conſidered with that labored refinement, ſo peculiar. to 

its * Accuſer, from the prodigy's being conſiſtent with the 

© Religion of the times. nem evidently intended a ſacri - 
nice, © Divis auſpicibus, and a peculiar application to Jupiter, 

who might be preſumed by the hero rather averſe to the | 
| Trejan intereſts, from the known Journ of Juno 'T | 


| Auen nitentem 3 
cla. Regi maabam litore Taurum. f | 


And he acquaints us with the motive for his cefring the 
mirtle, (ſacra Dionez Matri) namely, 


Ranis tegerem ut frondentibut res, 


Though no deity perſonally interpoſes, a deity is noceſlaeily 
imply'd. Prieſts (in the mere Pagan world) frequently 
played 


C 


pix. Leg, B, I. Sed, 4 
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Free'd from the trance of wit matur'd we ſought 
The feaſt of judgment, and the calm of thought ; 
Saw — watchful Solans plan their ſocial laws, 
Saw — patriots falling in their country's cauſe; 
Saw — ſhield of Virtue — Declamation Rand, 
Awe in her voice, and ee in her hand 7 


pleyuid deilind cho ben, tivebttins 3 ; 
was devoted to © pious frauds '—— Why may not the ſame pri- 
vilege be allowed to their gods ?, J . This ( Nodus' was * ay, vin 
dice digniſſimus.'” neat was © jncertus, qud fata ferant, and it 
vas conſonant with the Epic, that ſome law of Nature ſhould 
be violated to extricate him from his preſent fituation. The ex- 
hibition of deities ſeems too hackneyed for di purpoſe, 466 the 
interpoſing Exhortation of a kinſman, who had ſulſereg by 
the barbarity of wretches inhahiting the ſhore, on which the 
Trojan was but newly landed, was well adapted as a piece of 
machinery in the poem, and as an elegant ſacrifice. inthe 
poet to the ſocial virtue of affeRion, the charateriſtic: 
lity of his hero,——Bayle, who has on the whole moſt EE Tk 
and ſatisfactorily reaſoned on the ſubject, might however 
have omitted the following obſervation. © Would the paſſage 
have ſhacked me, had I been born « Rowan in the time of 
Auguftur, and had read it, ſoon after the Acid was publiſh» 
ed?“ If Bayle diſapproved of it at his difant period, he, 
could ſcarcely have relithed it at an earlier. The religious 
ceremonies ſubfiſting at Rome during the deſpotiſm of Auguſ< 
tut have been faithfully recorded, and Serwius, à critic;. the 
leaſt liable to err in ancient cuſtoms, has condemned, the. 
paſſage kt at an En little remote from the . of Virgil, 


Saw 
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Saw — by their crimes, appall'd e $ 
tribe 
Blaſh for a while at guilt, and drop the bribe; 
Drop, folemn leſſon to ourſelves, the tear, 
Now ſurely dry*d each ſe/nth revolving year. 
Nor leſs we woo'd the philoſophic train, 
Where truth meand'ring ſtreal d the moral vein; 
Too partial truth, who grudg'd thy full control 
From wiſdom's choicer mine to bleſs the foul ; 
Yet — reaſon's charms a manly grace diſpenſe, 
And the recorded adage breathes with ſenſe. 


Oh ! had Religion, with unſully'd ray, 
Show'rd on the Pagan zeal a flood of day! 
From ſuperſtition purg'd the mental ſight, 
Nor left to grovel in the ſhades of night! 1 
Had ſhe, the frenzy of Chimeras chain'd, 
The pride of arbitrary rules diſdain'd, 

The ſolemn lie no auguries to tell, | 
No ſhadowy pantomimes to friſk in hell, 
To prieſtly wiles no oracle conſign'd, 

No heav'n of Mahomet to feaſt the mind, 
Nor fits of ſpleen to prompt celeſtial will, 
And cruſh the ſubje& world with deeds of ill, 
Her ſteps on conſecrated ground had trod, 
Each breaſt adoring—One eternal God; _ 


The ; 
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The bard, exalted with Lucrerian fire, 
Had tun'd the notes, for angels to admire, 


Devotion's theme had won the claffic crown, 
And grac'd the folid majefty of Browne. 


The comet's regular diſtraction hurl'd 
Around*th' affrighted, planetary world, 
Whoſe realms enamor'd of the central beam 
Revolving catch the light's benignant ſtream . 
The dark profound of gravitation's courſe, 
And matter teeming with attractive force; 
The pow'rs mechanic weigh'd with ſubtle grace 
And all th' expanded labyrinth of ſpace ; 
Colors that float before the viſual ray, 

And fondly vibrate with reflected play 


Thee too, fair harmony, whoſe chords unbound 


Diſplay the magic excellence of ſound, 

Not theirs, alas! to fpeak——unop'd the cell, 

Nature's abyſs, where treaſur'd wonders dwell 

Eluſive of the ſearch, at length reſign'd 

They burſt from night, and own'd a Newton's 
mind, 


* I. Hawkins Browne, de Animi immortalitate. 


Nor 


Arm'd with the ſhield. of truth 'twas 25 to 
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Nor theirs —experiment's ſeverer care, - 
To lift th' elaſtic properties of air, 
Ev'n to its dying breath ; from vital flame 
To raiſe the phœnix chemi/try to fame; 
To ſearch the pores of gold——negleRing wealth, 
And ſacrifice our own—for others health, 
Theſe, theſe were Jaurels doom'd for modern toil, 
By knowlege pluck'd to crown the head of 

— ras | 
Nor theirs calm reaſon' s . art, I 2 
To ſolye the nicer problem of the heart; . 7 
To tend the paſſions from their infant thoot, 2 
And trace the mental chaos to its root; 


lcan . 
Th' unbounded theme, and 8 man to man · 


Freely, ye * hats 85 aa W indulgent rays, | 
Yet—ſpare the glimm'ring worth of ancient days; 
Coy ſcience loves, with fond attention wood, 
Loves, like the virgin, ſtill to be purſued ; 
Reluctant to the laſt, ſhe yields her charms, ' 
And fills with ſolid bliſs the votary's arms. 


— 


wide 
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Wide o'er the wanting: main, from role to 
pole, | 


Our happier lot to puſh th' inquiring foul 3 
Unweary'd fail creation's ample round, 

And pant to leap ofer earth's contracted bound. 
To climes that flame beneath the burning:zone, 
Th'extended world of continent our own 

In ignorance bury'd long -a tow'ring flight - 
Quick let us ſoar—and charm th' aſtoniſh'd ſight; 
—— Yes | goddeſs, knowlege and- Calumbus call; 
lImꝑatient ruſh to. Niagara s fall, 
Where the wild cataract with headlong ſweep 
Daſhes a- down the promontory's ſteep 

Full many a channel'd fathom; ſtern below 


* 


Ontario frowns — and mourns his troubled low: 


— The ſailor trembling at the roar from far 
Points the rude ſcene, and flies the guſhing war. 


Be ours to thrid Canaries genial ſhores, 
Where nature ſpreads her variegated ſtores, 
A gay profuſion — in this Eden plac'd 
Feaſts for the eye, and treaſures for the taſte; 
Health from its wing the temp' rate zephir blows, 
No ague ſhivers, and no fever glows. 
Slave to revenge the ſullen negro roves 


O'er laughing valet, and aromatic groves z 
Hears 
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Hears the ſoft muſic of the warbling hoſt, 
The little ſirens of a Faithleſs coaſt * , 
Sweet harmoniſts | to lure the Chriſtian eye 
Who ſnatch'd to rougher climates pine, and die: 
And muſt poor innocence be doom'd a prey 
The 5 of ſevage murd'rers to n 2 6 


Evvorinous Temerifs, heav'd into the hee, 
His head in majeſty of horror rears, ; 
King of th' incircling Iſles — fell ruin's ſound 
Volcanos roar, and earthquakes rock the ground. 
Yet, all-direQing heav'n, whoſe gracious hand 
Sheds wealth and glory on my native land, 
Sheds ev'ry blefling (could we but enjoy) 
Thou ſource of Pity, will not to deſtroy ; 
Oh!] teach us to confeſs, in hallow'd ſtrains, © 
The ſoil, a , where freedom reigns. 


Hail Freedom ! — rous'd by that inſpiring 
Name 
My kindled ſpirits ſwell the trump of fame: 
Ye wings of vanity, the fopling bear 
To liſp th' applauſes of Italia's air, 


* Salmon's Mod, Hiſt, Vol. III. . 3. 4 
Where 


die: 


ng 
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Where the wild brain's uncultivated field | 
Scarce the ſmall gleanings of a ſchool can yield ; 
But, nouriſh d by the tutor s pliant art, 
Vice opes an eaſy paſſage to the heart: 

Be his for millinery goods to roam, 


With novelty of curl returning home, 


Immediate jewel of the head - diſplay'd 

To win the ſimpers of the dimpled maid. 
No ſentimental truths for theſe can ſhine, 
Tho' pity drops a tear at Yorick's line; : 
And calls, while Humor flies her favorite's urn, 
Humanity, to ſeal — the grave of Sterne. 
For theſe the glaſs, uprear'd by Mode's decree, 
To point the glitt'ring finger — not to ſee, 
Their country's /etter'd triumphs ne'er can ſhow, 
Too proud of foreign worth, their own to know. 


Here learn'd biographers, with labor'd page, 
Rake the long records of each diſtant age; 
By birth diſhonor'd, and with want oppreſs'd, 
They fix the radiant ftar on virtue's breaſt; 
On guilt, on titled guilt indignant ſpring, 
— To them alike — an Irus, or a King. 
Full in th' hiſtoric van, ſee ! Campbell plac'd, 
High o'er the train of judgment, and of tate; ; 


In- 


xvi The Claflic, We. Se. 
Intrench'd with heroes Plutarch quits bis ſeat, 
And Zenopbon laments his own retreat: © 


Facts amply prov'd the Critic doubts defy, 
Churls cannot rail, or * be. e give long ne. 


Let Sopbocles, in ſober, bu/tin'd ale 
Drag the ſage chorus to the dull debate, 


To moderate ſome madman's puny zeal ; 
— The ſoul from nature's drama learns to feel 


Shakeſpeare's impaſſion'd lore — his magic art 
Opes all the ſluices of the thrilling heart. 


Farewell, Euripides, Compaſſion's Prieſt, 
When Otway ſpreads the melancholy feaſt; 
Each ſigh of ſweet diſtreſs his accents ſpeak, 
And tears, unbidden tears, bedew the cheek. 


Hark | Milton ſings ! — his warblings wili re. 

—_ hearſe ih end vil 
The weight of wiſdom, and the charms of verſe, 
Here (proud defiance I) Satan flies to arms, 

All beau n Felounding to the mad alarms; 
| * 


* 1 alpol” s Niforic Dou ou 


The 
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The great Creator nods — in chains of fire 
The fiend blaſpheming howls his baffled ire: 
There ſmiles humility with mercy join'd, 

Smiles, and proclaims the Savior of mankind ; 
There angels, wrap'd in halleluiahs, raiſe 
Triumphant incenſe to Almighty praiſe ; 

Hail, — Epic raptures ! hail Devotion's ſtream! 
Hail, voice immortal of th'immartal theme! 


Faſt by the fountain, in the plaintive grove, 
Fond Hammond tunes his diſappointed love; 
In happy union o'er the comic land 
See ! Colman walk with Terence hand in hand ; 
Lloyd points the lively tale with Przor's eaſe, 
And Fieiding, friend of nature, learns to pleaſe. 


Deſpondent Sappho, with the Sighs of care, 
To Cyiberea's ſhrine may lift her pray'r ; 
The T «ian rev'ling o'er the feſtal bowl 
With two inſpiring Gods may lure the ſoul ; 
Imperial praiſe th' Auguſſan Swan may pour, 
Or dart refletion's beam on pleaſure's bow'r; 
Let Pindar, burning for th'Olympic war, 
Involve with clouds of duſt his rapid car; 

b When 
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When poliſpd Atenſide commands the ſtring, 
Enthuſiaſt fancy ſoars on judgment's wing; 
Bids us (if merit be rever'd at home) 
Deplore the rival'd toils of Greece, and Rome; 
Bids us, from Addiſon's inchanting proſe, 
Whoſe ſtrain with Plato's ſofter muſic flows, 


The manly feelings of the heart regard, 
And boldly claim the Philoſophic Bard. 


\ 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


Life, and Writings of ANACREON.- 


HOUGH it has been frequently 
obſerved, that a life, devoted to the 
ſervice of literature, is chequered 
with few intereſting events, yet (ſuch is the 
caprice of readers ]) no edition of an author 
has been eſteemed complete, unleſs all the 
minutiæ of his hiſtory are prefixed, 


They, who are diſpoſed to require a regular, 
and exact account of Anacreon from the pub- 
liſher of the preſent undertaking, muſt be 
abſolutely difappointed : ſuch clouds of uncer- 
tainty obſcure the credit of many anecdotes, 
and ſo ſtrong a mixture of inſignificancy dii- 
b 2 graces 
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who owe no portion of their abilities to ſocial 


and a preface may be weay'd together. 


was the language of our author s genius. The 


xx Obſervations on the Lite, and Writing 
graces others, Indeed a ſcarcity of materials 
to furniſh the lives of ancient writers has 
uſually occaſioned their hiſtories to be enlarged 
to a hiſtary af their times. As if the tranſla- 
tor, poſſeſſed with a blind veneration, feared 
to ſay too little of his original, and would 
therefore compliment his Memory by ſaying } 

too much. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that our poet is not to 
be placed among the more recluſe ſtudents, 


intercourſe, who, with the moſt unbounded 
experience in books, have not a common 
knowlege of mankind. 


! 


That the latter was the province of Auacreon, 
will be readily collected from bis Hiſtory, 
on the more ſtriking articles of which, occa- 
ſional reflections will be offered, that a life 


Adieu to Care' ſeems the moſt expreſſive, 
and beſt adapted motto to the Tian Muſe ; it 


national eri, which he experienced i in 
| his 


his 


„ ANACREON, wi 


his youth, might have familiarized his mind 
to levity, and indulgence in his Jater years, 
There ate ſome few tempers, which it is 
almoſt impoſſible to ſour, yet a happy facility 
of diſpoſition is found to be overſet by misfor- 
tunes, in a quarter not to be expected with 
the tun of mankind. : ID 


Thus Anacreon, having met with adverſity 
at a ſeaſon, the leaſt prepared for its reception, 
might have a fall relifh for enjoyment, when 


| it was the leaft conſiſtent. 5 


Compelled to baniſhment from 7557 by u the 
obſtinate, but generous refufil of his country- 
men to be * enſlaved, he was for ſeveral years 
handed from one tyrant to another; under a 
neceflity in the end to relinquiſh all: Their 
governments being repeatedly diſturbed, and 
themſelves aſſaffnated. For ſuch was the fate 


of his more diſtinguiſhed patrons, Paherates 
the mn and Operas N 


15 4245 


bs The retreat of Us Titan to Abire was » famgus in an- 
cient times, that it gave ' dccaGon | to a proverb? a, pulcbra 
Teiorum Colokia,” intimating that a nation of honor will profer 
freedom in a Triage country to ſla very in its on. 
| b 3 From 


Xxii Obſervations on the Life, and Writings : 


From whatever parents deſcended | (but to 
appearance not of a very exalted birth) his poſ- 
ſeſſion of literary abilities entitled him to marks 
of eſteem. Even kings, at this juncture, were 
well-diſpoſed to the converſation of genius, 
which they rationally judged to be an orna- 
ment to their courts. The imaginary ſplendor, 
beaming through riches and nobility, retired 
at the ſight of intrinſic merit. 


Though at firſt ſolicited to the dome/lic ſami- 
liarity of princes, it is not unreaſonable to 
conclude, that the ſuperiority of his converſa- 
tion introduced him by degrees to the coun- 
cils of government. When a ſubject becomes 
the favorite of his ſovereign, he glides. inſen- 
fibly into political confidence, The difficulty 
is to gain the ear, which is 2 direct paſſport 


[| T am aware, that Mad. n Plate in 
her life of Aracreon will be objected to the above aſſertion. 
The paſſage, in her conſtruct ion, proves the poet to have been 
related to San, who was nobly deſcended. But, as Mr. 
Jobs Addiſon obſerves, from a reference to the original, no 
ſuch opinion ſeems fairly deducible from the text“ uf Plato. 
On the whole the genealogical compliment may be placed 
upon the ſame footing with this poetical dialogiſt's title of 
* wiſe,* ſo whimfically indulged to the Teian trifles, 

| 1 to 
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to the heart; particularly where the fluctuat- 
ing condition of a ſtate (as thoſe of Pahcrates, 


and Hipparchus) requires the aſſiſtance of abi 
lities, nnn to de found. | 


That loch was 3 s ſituation, may 
be more immediately concluded, from his 
quitting haſtily thoſe kingdoms, where he 
baſked in the ſun.ſhine of court favor, when 
rebellion layed her hands upon the rulers. 
Civil commotions (ſuch was once the faſhion- 
able veneration for learning) involved not 
perſonally the ſons of genius, if they had not 
too glaringly interfered, in diſordered times, 
with offices of national concern. A Marcellus 
was afiduous to ſave the life of Archimedes, and 
the Syracuſans, and Athenians would have been 


_—_ 


I It may be ſurmiſed, that the knowlege of Archimedes, 
whoſe plans, and counſels retarded: the ſiege of Syracuſe, in 
which Marcellus was engaged, was more litetpeothave irvitated 
that general to iſſue orders for the ruin, that for the preſer- 
vation of the philoſopher. Bur'Schimedes added uns « profeſſed 
enemy, and, though ſuch; was protected by his-abilivies. Ana- 
creon ſeems to have been differently confidefed, from having 
acted as a falſe friend to the countries; which afforded him 
protection, having — n n 0 1 and 
oppreſſion. | 1 
ö b Y ' equally 
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equally forward to preſerve, and retain the 
Teian, had they not been differently guided by 
notions of a public complection. 


After having received his ſurfeit of diſtrac- 
ted eircumſtances, a poet muſt have indulged 
himſelf in the proſpect of a comfortable receſs 
on his native ſoil, but even this unambitious 
happineſs was denied him for a continuance 
confuſion being again kindled, he was reduced 
to lodge himſelf in his former aſylum of Abdern, 
where it is uſually imagined, that he died“. 


Though the hiſtory of Anacreon includes but 
few particulars, yet ſeveral] of thoſe few are fa- 
bulous. The ancients (and it has indeed-been 
the cuſtom of later periods) were very fond of 


Anacreon lived to the age of eighty five, This long 
period of exiſtence, rarely alloted to the moſt ſober and re- 
gular diſpoſitions, is ſome reaſon in ſupport of the ſubſequent 
opinion concerning his luſt of enjoyment, Some conſt itu- 
tions (but not many) appear to be little injured by exceſſes, 
but the days of man are more generally ſhortened thereby, 
and ſhortened fo wretchedly, that nature too frequently brings 
on the winter of old age, before time has cloſed the ſpring 


of youth, 
adapting 
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adapting the character of the man to the compo- 
ſitions of the writer. The Tian muſe flows alto- 
gether in the ſtile of frolic gayety, and yields too 
fair an occaſion for the forgery of ſtories, which 
ſacrifice our writer's mercenary, or rather pru. 
dential conſiderations to ſenſual indulgence, 
To this principle we ſeemingly owe the tale of 
his extreme anxiety on the receit of a ſum, by 
no means exorbitant for a favorite, and his 
return of it to the donor, with a very flimſy 
ſentiment, for how could he conſiſtently com- 
plain of the leaſt trouble in keeping, what he 
had ſo ſhortly known © ? 


Poets of the preſent æra will reluctantly 
ſubſcribe to an opinion, that any one can be 
unhappy, merely becauſe he goes to reſt with 
a comfortable ſum at command. They judge 
of the convenience of caſh, from a n 
experience of its want. 


+ Our author is reported to have received this preſent in 
the evening, which he next morning returned. Its value 
was nine hundred pounds fterling, a gratuity to a poet, un- 
uſually handſome, bur not à load to incumber the poſſeſſor. 
The reflect ion was, that © the fum however great, was not 
anſwerable to the trouble of keeping it.“ | | 
| But 
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But of all opinions the moſt erroneous is 
that, which preſumes to mark the genuine 
principles of an author from the particular 
tenor of his compoſitions. 1 mean not to 
aſſert, that Anacreon was of a philoſophic caſt, 
though, (as it has been already remark'd) he is 
honored with the appellation of Sage by one 
of the fineſt _ of pt 

frat; - * tag Io htc ot nee, 


* 3% * 2 


being declared a an —.— libertine, wade up 
of imprudence and voluptuouſneſs.. As à col- 
lateral confirmation of the inconcluſiveneſs of 
thus characterizing a writer, an igſtance may 
be produced from ſatirical productions, for 
which the temper of the man has been abrupt- 
ly ſtigmatized with cenſoriouſneſs, and ill- 
nature, though often more honeſt, liberal, and 
| ee than his ncculers,, | 


1 C l þ 


A very. diſcerning. critic, and profound 
ſcholar has defined the ſatirical bent in the 
tollowing Expreſlive ® ee « warm paſ- 


Pr. Yortin's life of Eraſmus. Tr is rue, that the ſen- 
timent is immediately ſucceeded by theſe words, but a- 
mium noc laudare, nec lædere, that is, neither to deify, nor 


duncify, ſeems to be no bad rule for thoſe, who would wiſh 
to act conſiſtently, and live quietly,** 


ſions, 


1 
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ſions, and a lively imagination diſpoſe men 
to ſatire, and panegyric.” A candid, and 
ſagacious reflection, which deriving ſatire, 
and panegyric, from the ſame ſource, amply 
vindicates the former from the calumnies of 


moroſer judgment. 


The whimſical record of our poet's death is 


another more obvious deviation from fact. If 


he was in reality an inſatiable lover of the 
bow], his death is zngenzou/ly attributed to the 
grape ſtone, in whoſe fruits he had perpetually | 


reveled. The moral, which it conveys, may 


at leaſt plead in its favor; for pleaſures, too 
ſtrongly indulged, naturally bring on deſtruc- 
tion in the end. 


To this leſſon the anecdote,not improbably, 
owed its riſe ; but it has ſo univerſally taken 
place in the hiſtory of Anacreon, that its vera- 
City is as familiarly truſted to by modern cre- 


dulity, as the moſt reconcilable circumſtance. 
of his life. It muſt be acknowleged to havean 


excellent 
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excellent effe&t in the poetic elegy of $Cowley, 
where fancy is conſiſtently admitted, but in a 
life of the author, deliberately pen'd, Truth 
is not to be made a enen to imagination. 


1 i in 11 SP Ta; 7 41 ro «4 


As deems the biftory of 1 deline- 
at ion of his writings may poſſibly be required; 
this taſk would be entered upon with pleaſure, 
if original: reflections could be offered. The 
ſtandards of His gay, and careleſorlevities have 
been repeatedly pfanounged ta be elegance, 
and ſweetneſs, which wilh always fecommend 
them to the regard of politer taſte. Too un- 
aſpiring to aim at the command of the paffons, 
he ſtands in the liſt of poets, Whoſ@provitice 
is the allurement of fancy. But. I recole 
lect, that Lam e e into à deſeription 
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I This once ge ogletrated a poſſeſſed. a very un · 
common thaxe of tale, trualy poetical; wanted the Fonvg : 
nience of a language entirely refined, and an ear for the 
harmony of verſe, Miz ſemiments, und expfefflons afford a 
proſfe® of genuine poetry, Which 430610? HL FefMeh tz, 
a point, he too little ſtudied . However that Invidious ſar- 
caſm of Pepe Who now reads Cowley can ever be ſub- 
mitted to by thoſe; MN Am ire Ong OE au- 
thor has his day, Theſg ct I 3:21:96 ein 21e ny 2141 
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of thoſe merits, which the reader will find in- 
| ſufficiently diffuſed in the aka 


Perbaps however, ioequaliqna a almoſt. 
neceſſary canſequence of tranſplanting the 
flowers of genius; every language>coutajaing 
peculiarities rarely to. be traced im -others;-: F 
truth, which» may extenuats tha dehciengiay 
of a verſion... from whateyer-original:/if” is 
farmed ; deficiencies only to be vÞviated by an 
intimate acquaintance with e t s 


critical: reliſh: Fi ity ſpirit. % Alon: 


The fabjecR, of ſelf, which — 
ly corrupted the pure ſtream of erudition, is 
yet ſa flatteripgs that ſgarcely a pteſace exiſts 
without it; I will only obſerve, that intereſled 
reflections upon the faults of predeceſſors will 
not be intruded into the following ſheets; 
they ſhall not be varniſhed with the formal 
accuſation. of $ erroneous? fog ones and of 
© harſh,” for agother, 

Non tali auxilio, nec dfenſeribus . 
Every tranſlator has his merits, and every 
critic poſſeſſes his abilities: but the former in 


whoſe verſion the fineſt vein of expreſſion, and 
the 
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the eaſieſt flow of numbers, are remarked, has 
proved himſelf beſt qualified for the taſk®, 


To conform the Engh/h language to the 
genius of the Greet, the uſe of compound epi- 
thets may be admited ; but a certain ftiffneſs 
which they produce requires a very cautious 
indulgence. There are, who have been ap- 
prehenfive, that the Teian fire would evaporate 
by a paraphraſe of words, yet have not ade- 
quately examined, how far ſuch paraphraſe 
is unavoidable. A word in the original may 
receive, with a characteriſtic ſoftneſs, an ad- 
ditional degree of ſtrength, from its two-ſold 


I had ſome thought, that a tranſlation of the Greek Scholig 
might be well received as a pompous appendage to Anacreon, 
at leaſt valuable for its novelty, On examination, ſo many 
remarks have been found altogether unneceſſary, ſo many, 
little illuftrative of paſſages, which they are brought in tv 
explain, and ſuch a tedious redundsncy. in general, that it 
appeared far more honeſt to exhibit ſome more material an- 
notations, than to make a ſhow of reading, and ſwell a pub- 


lication, whoſe merit is it ſmallneſs, with a literary excre- 
ſcence. | 


The original text is on this account omitted; a charge un- 
reaſonably accumulated upon the reader, who may examine 
ic in ſo many other editions of the writers ſeleted, — 

_ ety» 
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etymology z while a correſpondent word in 
the Engliſh tongue muſt frequently fail of one, 
or the other; in ſuch a caſe, a whole line of 
the latter will be more judiciouſly applied to 
explain a fingle word in the former, will be 
equally pertinent, and leſs inelegant, Z 


Several of our own poets (patticularly/ of a 
more retent date) have adopted this verbal ct con- 
ciſeneſs | à conciſeneſs, which affords ſound 
ſufficient to their Lyric compoſitions ; ; but it 
muſt be confelſed a wretched clogt to a a language 
nene rough.” 
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A minute an 'of Jenthwene and 
expreſſion with thoſe of Grecian or Roman 
ſucceſſors, has been deſignedly omited, It 
is more uſeful for a reader to be left to him- 
ſelf, without having analegical reflections forced 
upon his genius; if he boaſts a competency of 
learning, his ideas are anticipated; and if more 
moderately knowing, (for abſolute i, ignorance is 
not to be conſidered) quotations will be ſuper- 
fluous, till he can make them for himſelf, 


Indeed a profuſion of remarks in general, 
tending neither to the illuſtration of the 
language, or the expanſion of the thought, 

is 


eng; - 
3 1 
; 
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is to be regarded in the ſame romantic light, 
with thoſe officious obſervations upon hiſto» 
rical facts, whereby the author gratiſies his 
own talents,” but cramps the reflecting facul- 
ties of his reader. 


All hiſtorians have more or leſs indulged 
this parade of ſentiment, and the examiner of 
lefs penetrating refolution has been conſe- 
quentially deprived of the principal uſe of 
hittory, whoſe ſuperſtructure ſhould be built 
on the baſis of truth, and its comment ſub- 
mited to the opinion of mankind. 


A N A C R E O N. 


MN NN N, M. NN. . 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Odes more generally attributed to, and 
more ſatisfattorily proved to have been the com. 
poſitions of Anacreon, are the firſt fifty- five : to 
my verſion of the above I have added another, 
as uſually aſcribed to him. In the firſt I have 
ſollorbed the example of Mr. De La Foſſe, who 
in his poetical tranſlation, ſubjoined to Madam 
Dacier's edition, has omitted the laſl, upon what 
foundation it is not very eaſy to aſcertain. 


The Epigrams of Anacreon, and of Sappho, 
here exhibited to the reader, are the mot ferib- 
ing ones, handed down as the genuine perfor- 
mance of thoſe elegant writers, If curioſity prompt 
the more learned lovers of antiquity to a knowledge 
of all the inferior reliques, particularly of Anacreon, 
they may be peruſed in any compleat edition of his 
works, where theſe leuities ſeem inſerted as a ſacri- 
fice io the public Tafle, which uſually thir/ls after 
all that can be pronounced of ancient production, 
though many pieces little redound to the reputation 
of their author. 
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« COUND, O muſe, the Theban jars, 
10 Sound the rage of Trejan wars; 
Heroes, battles, tumults ſing.” _—— 
———Softly ſlept the tender ſtring ; 


Nought my rebel-lyre could move, 
But the gentle notes of love, 


Straight] tun'd the chords anew —— 
% Now the ſcene of arms purſue; 
« Now Alcides triumphs ſing.” 
——doftly ſlept the tender firing=— 
| Ag Nought 


6 The Odes of Anacreon. 
* Nought my rebel-lyre could move 
But the gentle notes of love. 


Heroes, vainly ye inſpire, 
Love alone my ſoul] can fire — 
Conqueſts I to you reſign — 
Cupid's | joys be ever mine. 


* Some trouble has been thrown away by commentators to 
explain properly the word“ arri by which Mad. Da- 
cier, and her critical copyiſts underſtand, © Q Anacreon chan- 
te, et accompagne de fon Lut. But this ſeems refined : the 
Greek word is ſufficiently evident, and in my opinion means 
only, that the lyre ſounded thoſe ſtrains, which were contrary 
to its maſter's inclination, | 


1 The meaſure made uſe of in theſe little poems has been 
elegantly diſcuſſed by the more learned commentators, by 
none more fully than by Dr. Trapp, and Daniel De Pauw. 


+ This ode has been uſually eſteemed a preface to the whole 
work; I think it very properly placed at the head of the fralic 
collection, but if Anacreon intended it in the above light, i: 

/ may appear extranrdinary, that Bacchus, who prefides over 
many pieces, ſhould not be once mentioned. I was fo 
deſirous of introducing the deity, that had the text given 
the leaſt authority, I ſhould baye turned the laſt verſe, 

«© Ever ſlave to love and wine.“ 
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S 


With guardian- care indulgent heav'n 
Horns to the ſturdy bull has given; 

* With ſolid hoof protects the ſteed, 
The coward hare with boundleſs ſpeed; 
t The lion's jaw diſtended ſhews 
Voracious fangs in hideous rows; 

The warblers ſoar with rapid wing, 
With fins the ſcaly nation ſpring 


The word dg in the original is very injudiciouſſy ren- 
dered by Mad. Dacier, *©* les pieds infatigables, which was 
not intended by Anacreon, as indeed ſhe tacitly acknowledges 
in her note on the paſſage, Our tranſlators conſiſtently inter- 
pret d hoofs, the natural defence of the horſe. 


1 doi odr ros is a phraſe of expreſſive brevity, which 


includes the diſtention of the lion's jaws, and the terrifying 


appearance of his teeth. I have been abliged to paraphraſe it, 
as it cannot be deſcribed cloſely in the Egli language, 
or indeed in the French, Mad. Dacier makes a diſtant apology 
for running out of fight of the Greek, and giving corage to the 
lion, which is not defenſible, and altogether contrary to the 


meaning of our poet. 


As © [Man 


8 The Odes of Amacreon, 
Man nobly boaſts, ſecur'd from art, 
Wiſdom of mind, and ſtrength of heart. 
+ And is there nought for woman left ? 
Is SHE of every boon bereft! 

Weak tho' her frame, not hers to yield 
To ſteel. to fire, to dart, or ſhield; 
Vain are th' cmbattled warrior's arms — 


No proof gainſt beauty's heav'nly charms ; 


[] rern in the text conyeys, in my judgment, the more 
extended meaning, given to it in the verſion. Several 
- commentators, with the laborious Stephens at their head, 
have interpreted it, prudence, '' on which Mr. Jobe 
Addiſon makes ſome lively reflections in vindication of 
that quality in the female fem, though he has rather 
weakly tranſlated it courage. I hope I ſhall not be accuſ- 
ed of having invaded the rights of the ladies by enlarging the 
author's compliment to the men; as it muſt be allowed, that 
although many women have a ſhare of abilities equal to 
ſevera! of the other ſex, it is in general the reverſe ; and in- 
deed where the underſtanding predominates in the former; it 
is uſually obſerved to conſiſt in quickneſs and viyacity of parts, 
rather than in a philoſophical ſolidity of reflection. On this 
principle the ſuperiority of the ladies in the article of letter- 


writing ſeems to have been founded, a ſuperiority which muſt 
readily be admitted, 


+ Turi y er ir lx I read with an interrogation, 
which at leaſt gives a more —_ turn to the thought. — 


Beauty 
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Beauty ! whoſe ſmiles, with ſoft control, | 
At once— can pierce him to the ſoul. 


8 1 


'T was at the ſolemn dead of night 
The moon withheld her ſilver light; 
* Boztes, with attendant car, 
Urg'd in its courſe the northern tar ; 3 
And ſpent with toil, each human breaſt 
Sank in the downy arms of reſt, 
When ſudden Love's venighted pow'r 
Came rudely tapping at my door ; 
Who dares (I cry'd) this tumult make ? 
Who boldly dares my ſlumber break? 
Ah! friend (a ſobbing voice rejoin'd) 
Ah! baniſh terrors from thy mind; 
An harmleſs boy — (let, let me in l) 
With rain juſt wetted to the ſkin! 


* Thad a defign of giving a ea deſcription of the * 
inſtead of particularizing it by the conſtellations taken 
from the text, but I was apprehenfive, that the liberty would 
have offended the ſoberer critics, who allow nothing of the 
original to be neglected in a verſion. M. De la Foſſe, not- 
withſtanding, has without ceremony omitted it, 


I've 


10 The Odes 'of Anacreon. 
I've roam'd the live- long, ſtormy night, 
Afflicted, cold, without a light 
Mo d at the gentle tale of grief, 
Pitying I roſe to his relief; 
I ſtruck alight, the door unbarr'd — 
When ftraight a weeping boy appear'd ; 
A bow he held, and at his ſide 
Hung the full quiver's careleſs pride ; 
Soft wings the little mourner wears, 
Wings dropping with celeſtial tears. 
2 Plac'd by the fire, with fondling care, 
I ſqueeze the water from his hair 
And with a foſt ring ardor join 
His trembling, freezing hands in mine. 


The cold withdraws—his ſpirits riſe —— 
Nov let us ſee, (the urchin cries, 


t The word aca, the penultima of which is ſhort, has 
been objected to by Barnes, who ſubſtitutes xabigza; ; as the 


Vatican M. 8. on the other hand, has xaviza;. There 
ſeems however little occaſion for an alteration, if we conſider 
the careleſſneſs of Anacreon's metre in many of his odes. 
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And with malicious archneſs ſmil'd) 
| I fear the rain my bow has ſpoil'd, 
Or ſadly hurt— the ftring he drew ; 
The arrow thro' my liver flew ; 
* At once I felt th' envenom'd ſting — 
— Loud-laugh'd the boy with wanton ſpringe 
«© All-hail I- no harm thy gueſt befell | 
& My quiver, bow, and all is well; 
« But thou, alas! with tortur'd heart, 
« Poor Anacreon, thou ſhalt ſmart.” 


M. Dacier and Stebbens read the original very AG as 
thus: 


THpagwpuey 
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Where Ti is uſed adverbially. Baxter reads is v which is ele- 

gant Greek, but the other reading is preferable. If the curi- 

ous reader ſhould be willing to ſee the alterations that gira 

riſe to the two laſt notes, fully conſidered, he may peruſe Nas 
De Pauto on the paſſages, who has, however, argued them 
with more pedantry than judgment, the charaQteriftic of his 
criticiſms, 


| * Olrpoc, is à ſort of gad-bee, that gives extreme pain 
to cattle by its venomous ſtrake ; I have been contented to ren- 
der it by the general term of 8 ing, which is ſuitably oppoſed 
to the Sting of love. 


ODE 
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Where the rich lotus breathes perſume, 
And beds of fragrant myrtle bloom, | 
In all the indolence of ſoul, 
I will, will quaff the ſparkling bowl; 
t Cupid, my ever-lovely boy, 
Shall ſerve me with the foaming joy. 


Too ſoon the chariot of our breath 
Wheels us to the plains of death | 


4 xi Mg 
Yip auxive Taxvvpw. 


Theſe words I have omitted in the tranſlation, as they are 1 no 
conſequence with regard to the ſenſe of the paſſage. De Paus, 
however, has been fingularly aſſiduous to account for Cupid's 
appearance in the dreſs repreſented in the text, and enters into 
a whimfical enlargement thereon. The papyrus ſeems in- 
troduced as a binding to ornament the veſt in which Cupid is 
deſcribed. The words vip & vx irog refer to the garment. 
| The lotus in the original moſt probably means a flower, or plant 

of that name, and not the tree. It anſwers to, and has been | 
rendered by Dr. Martyn, georgic 3, 394 of Vigil, Water 
lillies.” Concerning the ſeveral ſorts of the ancient lotus, ſee 
that botanical critic on georgic 2, v. $4. 


Too 
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Too ſoon the beings of a day 
Deſcend into their native clay. 


* But why this wine, this ointment ſhed 
On the dull tomb-ſtone of the dead ; 

For me, when pris'ner of the grave, 

No ointments, and no wines I crave; 
While yet I live — quick, quick produce 
The fragrant ſhow'r, the nectar'd juice; 
The roſe's bluſhing wreath impart, 

And bring the miſtreſs of my heart. 


To thee my moments I reſign, 
Thou God of Love, I all am | thine ; 3 


* The waſte of ſpices and ointments made by the Creeks 
at their fune1als, is here cenſured in a manner truly Anacreontic; 
more philoſophic minds might extract a moral, which 
would do honor to their reflection To compare (if it be in- 
dulged) profane hiſtory with ſacred writ, we may certainly 
aſk the ancients, © Why were theſe ſuperfluities not rather 
ſold, and the price given to the poor?“ but vanity and often- 
tation are conftitutional in every eftabliſhed ſtate. In vain 
will the morecandid reaſoners alledge, that mortuo qui mit- 
tit munus, nil dat illi, adimit fibi : for thus ſays Publius Syrus 
very pertinently. See Mad. Dacier on the paſſage. This 
obſervation may extend to that fantaſtic parade of funeral gew- 
Saws, which makes ſo many holidays for the gaping vulgar. 


Till 
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Till ſummon'd to the ſhades below 
Tl live and love adieu to woe. 


O GW RE V. 
Sacred to the pow r of love 
Here the bluſhing roſes bring; 


+ Softeſt joys be ours to prove, 
— Ours to drink, to laugh, and fing. 


Sweetly blooming o'er our head, 
Let the flow'rs luxuriant grow ; 
Ev'ry face let {miles o'erſpread, 
While the ſtreams of Bacchus flow. 


Lovely roſe, the queen of flow'rs, 
Daughter of the vernal year, 
Dear to all the heav'nly pow'rs, 
To the ſon of Venus dear; 


+ aGpe yirarric. Theſe words are rendered by Mad. Datier 
* ne ſongeons gu d nous divertir.” But according to her opi- 
nion, delivered in a note, the Greek means beuwons en riant 
dalicatement, which would make a very indifferent appear- 
ance in Englſh. The truth is that @Gp& inſtead of any allu- 
fronto the boaſted delicacy of ancient debauches, which the | 
critic. unneceſſarily refines upon, inipliers an indulgence to ex- 
ceſs of vo luptuouſneſs. 
With 
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With thy fragrant treaſures crown'd 
In the dance, the jovial boy 
Mid? the Graces beats the round, 
Beats the round of love and joy, 


Weave the ſoft inſpiring wreath, 

HFoneſt Bacchus, God of Wine, 

Muſic's ſweeteſt ſounds ſhall breathe 
At thy temple's honor d ſhrine, 


Yes ! I'll trip in wanton play 

8 Wich the lovely buxom laſs, 

Yes | I'll tune the ſportive lay, 
While the flowing bumpers paſs. 


Some learning is thrown away in Mad. Dacier s ex- 
planation of the word 51x% in its ſeveral meanings, which 
anſwers in this place to ſhrine,” in our language, The 
ſame lady informs us, that the dance made part of the wor- 
thip paid by the Greeks to their deities,” who were of that fan- 
taftic nature, that ſuch levities were well-adapted to the moſt 
ſolemn veneration of them. _ _ 

Babor d wos full-boſom'd, is very expreffive in the ori- 
ginal, but like ſeveral of the more ftriking epithets of the 
Greeks, cannot be gracefully turned in Engliſh, 
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* Sweetly blooming o'er our head 
Let the roſe luxuriant glow ; 
Ev'ry face let laughter ſpread, 
While the ſparkling bumpers flow, 


To the lyre's ecſtatic ſound 
See | the filver footed maid 

Gently fails the mazy round, | 
Wide the flow'ry wand diſplay'd. | 


The title of this ode has given occaſion to much debate 
among the commentators. Thoſe who name it“ The Roſe,” 
like the preceding, are led by the three initial verſes, 
which convey the ſame thought, and are expreſſed almoſt in 
the very words of the other. But a farther view ſufficiently 
proves the title erroneous. Mad. Dacier afſerts that the piece 
is founded upon an ancient cuſtom, which exhibited, if we ad- 
here to her repreſentation, a very whimfical ſcene of Baccha- 
naliſm. She on this principlg calls it, The Maſquerade. On 
the whole, ſhe appears too, refined, and the ude may be 
term'd The Feſtival, The Party of Pleaſure, or the Jovial 
Crew, Cc. though the laſt appellation may be eſteemed too 
ludicrous, as gods and goddeſſes were of the party. Indeed it 
is needleſs to give any particular title to the * in general; 
their ſubjects ſpeak themſelves. 


t The original means that this girl bore a ſort of rod, (a 


Thyrſus) which was ornamented with a wreath of ivy, and 
ruſſ led 
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Crown d with the ringlet's amorous bloom 
Hark ! the youth awakes the ftrings® | 

Fragrance ſhow'rs a richperfume, 

| While the thrilling ſtrain he fings! 


Cupid, God of wanton wiles, 

Bacchus, laughter's roſy boy, 

Venus, queen of ſofteſt ſmiles, 
Join the ſcene of Jove and joy. 


? Comus from the feſtal bow'r, 
Haſte—thy revel- train inſpires 
Dear to age thy genial pow'r, 
Age that glows with youthful fire. 


ODE 
ruſtled as ſhe danc'd. A minute deſcription of thefe particu- 
lars would have ſpoiled the poetic ſpirit of the verſion, for 
which reaſon they are omitted, Ivy muſt appear a ftrange * 
plant to adorn a Thyrſus, according to modern notions, our 
ivy having far from an agreeable appearance. But the an-- 
cient ſort was an ever-green with white flowers. Hederd for- ' 
n,fior alb is mentioned in a complimentary way by Vigil, 
and applied to a woman. I read Kataxiooo45 in one word. 

* Mr. Jabs Addiſon conftrues the wweric in the original 
flute. I thought it more conformable to antiquity to term 
it a ftringed inſtrument, and ſo it is uſually underſtood; * 
though the modern flute is adapted to the penfive ſoftneſs well 
an Amoroſo, however unſit for revelry. 

xt Critics are divided in their opinions of the word Kays, 
ſome mak'ng a god of it, others underftanding it to be © Feſti- 

| FLO.” =. - e 


ob E VIE. 
Waving high his “ hyacinth rod 
Love compell'd the devious way ; 


t Vainly I implor'd the God; 
Love commands II muſt obey. 


vity“ in general. The firſt interpretation adds a life to the 
reflection, though the court of Comus is not properly adapted 
to grey hairs, as the text implies. This De la Foſſe endea- 
vors to reconcile by calling Kaye, the God of Feaking, and 
concludes his remark with an obſervation, that feaſting is 
more agreeable to old age than dancing. But we muſt not 
ſiuffer this jolly deity to be robbed of his eftabliſhed prero- 
gative, and dwindle into the prefident of meer trencher-men, 
which would be baniſhing him to a Corporation, where he is 
very little known in his genuine character. The ſentiment 
in the text, relating to old age, is calurgod, as ſome addition 
was required, | 
The hyacinth is diſeuſſed by the accurate Dr. x, in 
a long note upon Virg. georg. b. 4. v. 183. where it is | 
guiſhed by the epithet ferrugineus, which that critic has tran- 
Nated, ** deep-color'd.”” A poor illuftretion! He has con- 
cluded the ancient hyacinch to be a ſpecies of lily, called 
Martagon. See che note. The hyacinth is called in the 


Lexicons, ©* purpureme, ſubniger,”” which, being confider-' | 
ed together, will form « culor not unufual in ſeveral common 


flowers. There is ſomething approaching to it in many 
polyanthuſes. Mad. Darier in a note on ode 28, pronounces- 
the ancient hyaciuth to have been the ſame with bur ſword- 
graſs. | . 
t Badu is inelegant ; Barnes has reconciled the whole- 


paſſage by reading, Bad- gr = to which yarmri; is more: 
can: 


19 
Foreſts dark, and cragged mah 1 
Hills, and roaring floods we paſs; 


—When my foot a ſerpent wounds, 
Pois'nous tyrant of the graſs. 


Anguiſh ſore my heart oppreſs'd, 
| Scarce the pulſe of life remains; 
—— Cupid ſmil'd with wanton breaft, . 
And control'd the throbbing pains z 


Fanning ſoft with balmy wings, 
Thus the urchin did reprove ; 

„ Know, from me the miſchief ſprings, 
| ++ Could'ſt thou not, Anacreon, love? 


* 


conſiſtently joined, than as before to #xiAzwvge. For the bare 
command was ſufficient, and any harſhneſs m its delivery is 
out of character with the frolic God of Love, 


|| An i n. at the end ot the eee 
fire, Yap is otherwiſe extremely bet. | | 


B2 
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5. . 


# Fluſh'd with the j joys of love and wine; 
My ſoul to ſlumber I reſign ; 

In Fancy's airy dream to prove 
Again the joys of wine, and love; 
Wild on the tip-toe of delight 
With frolic nymphs I urg'd my flight ; 
My trembling gayety of years 
A little train beheld with ſneers; 
As Bacchus ſoft they croud the way, 
Wiſtful to join the wanton play. 

| | Their 


o The Greek is AMropfVpoi rd vc, earpets of a purple color, 

Nuxe the ſes, on which, according to Mad. Darier, perſons of 
ditt inction were accuſtomed in ancient times to repoſe them- 
ſelves, With all our faſhionable vices we are not as yet 
guilty of ſuch extravagant refinement in luxury, and it is 
on that account left unnoticed in the verſion. | 


i .es Taprer; is confirued'by Mad. Dacier, * le bout des 
Ziad,” it is here rendered mote literally, than the gene- 
rality of tranſlations; though to enliven it I havo riſk'd a novel- 


ty of phraſe, 
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Their ſcoffs, their jeſts inſpir'd my bliſs, 
Enflam'd I ſought th' avenging kiſs, 
| Ruſhing to claſp the buxom fair 
My dream, and all diffolv'd in air. 

Oh!] ever, when I ſink to reſt, 
May I with ſcenes like theſe be bleſs'd ! 


OK. MM. 
* Whither, tell me, gentle Dove, 
Whither fly' thou from above ? 


Say. thy pinion's painted bloom 
t Dropping ointment's rich perfume, 


The original conſtruction is varied in this paſſage, and a leſs 
exceptionable turn given to many other parts of the ode. 

* Mad. Dacia has entered into a ſuccinR detail of an - 
cent cuſtom in ſending letters by Pigeons, which muſt have 
been very uncertain carriers, at leaſt in the eye of lovers. 
But without this confideration, the beauty of the ode, well de- 
ſerving Le Fevre's elegant flgttery, Is ſufficiently iNuftrated, 


1 There is a richneſs in #xd{1G, which cannot be. er- 
prefſed advantageouſly in our language; the Latin word . fil- 
lan“ has ſomething approaching to its elegance. De Pa 
has aukwardly — it ** Alu,“ which wants that ſoftneſs 


| particularly required in the preſent paſſage. plAnya in the 
enſuing verſe is judiciouſly ſubſtituted by Stephens for 
B 3 pany 


$4 The Oct of Anacreon: 
Thro' the cloudleſs fields of air, 
Where doſt wander, tell me, where? 
From Anaereon, friend, I rove, 
Bearing mandates to his love, 
* Phill:s, Who with luring art, 
Reigns the queen of ev'ry heart. 
To the Telan | belong, 
Venus fold — my price a forg 3 ; 
Little hymn of Love and Joy 
| Sacred to her urchin- boy. 
+ See | a willing ſlave, I bear 
Letters to the heavenly fair. 


plan d. The latter marks an unreaſonable anxiety in 3 
ranger, to whom the queſtion is more properly attributed 
than to Anacreon himſelf. 


© | The original is BAN, which I ſhall make no 
apology. for altering in the verſion, as the ſame liberty is 
propoſed in many other odes. The Bathyilu, Mexis, &c. of 
. Ancient writers, have ſulbed ſeveral compoſitions which a 
Phillis would have happily adorned. 


11 have followed the reading of ese, not that Nag 
(qualeſernque) is impropet. The meaning being in either 
caſe equally clear, it is ſomewhat diverting to ſee commen- 
tators enter into formidable altercationg on the ſuperfluous 
change of a word. De Pau treats the trifle with a zeal more 
pedantic than uſual. Mad. Dacier ſeems rather to approve 
the latter, though both in her tranſaticn, and her note on the 
Place, ſhe has manifeſily fayored the other, - 

| Phillis 
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Phillis kind, he gives his word, | 
Straight to free his fav'rite bird l 
Promiſe vain | my grateful breaſt 
Loves his happy bondage beſt 3 
What avails in idle play: 
Round to flit from ſpray; to ſpray ! 
On the mountain's deſert brow, 
Or the flow'ry- vale- below z 
Or along the lonely wood 
Hungry ſeek th' uncertain food? 
Better with Anacreon live, 
From his hand my bread receive 3 
And the gobler's treaſure ſip 
Fragrant from my maſter's lip: 
By the fbaming bow inſpir d 
| Dance, and play with tranſport fir d ; 
And my balmy pinions ſpread, 
Softeſk umbrage, o'er his bead; 
When-my:eyes in ſleep l clofe, 
Safely on his lyre repoſe— 
Hence tis all—l ſoon ſhall grow 

Mora loquacious than the crow: 


. 4 ODE 
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N 


By chance a ruſtic I eſpy d, 


A waren Cupid by his ſide 
The well-known charms my boſom brd, 


— The godhead's value I enquir'd. 
Name (he “ rejoin'd in Doric tone) 
Name but your price—the thing's your own. 


The commentators ſeern too refined in aſſerting, that A- 
Ere0n repreſented this youth in the charaRter of an ignorant ruſtic, 
by way of ridicule to his inſenſibility of the charms of lore, 
which induced him to part with his image, The Doric diale& 
3s ſelected to throw a ſtronger ſhade of fimplicity on the 
ſpeaker, but it may rather be preſumed, that the poet merely in- 
tended thereby u more ftriking diſtintion between himſelt 
and the youth. , Accordingly we may obſerve, that the former 
parted with the image for the very reaſon, chat Anacreon de- 
firedit. The one was mortified with that unbounded craving 
of the God, (which it ſeems neceſſary to underfiand was 
communicated to himſelf, for otherwiſe the ſenſe is none of 
the beſt) while Anacreon, to delineate his qwa complection, 
admired the purchaſe for that very fault, Our modem Antiqua- | 

rians would, it is true, give their ears to have made Aracreon's 
purchaſe, and for a reaſon a little ſolid, 


Not 
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Not mine, I will confeſs, the trade, 
Nor | this waxen image made. 
I cannot bear him,—in his ſoul 
Such ſtrong deſires inſatiate roll. 
Give, give me, -I exclaim'd with joy, 
And take this | trifle for the boy; 
The urchin mine—we ſoon ſhall ſee, 
If better Love and I agree,— 
$ Now—to thy flames my heart conſign, 
Or thou, by heav'n, ſhalt burn by mine. 


t "The original is Jeg, de. “ But if you would be la- 
formed of every particular together, which is ſenſe, * 
therefore Le Fevre's d unneceſſary. 


The Greet is ©* a drachm, a coarſe word for a poeti- 
cal tranſlation ; its value amounted to about ſeven-pence hali- 
penny Eli money. 


§ The original contains a turn on the word, Fire," 
* burn me, or I will burn you. Mad. ODacier makes a 
pleaſant refletion on the cavalier behavior of the ancient 
heathens in threatning to puniſh their Deities, if they did not 
think fit to be propitious. A. behavior, carried to more 
extravagant lengths by the modern Papiſts, who make a pub - 
be flagellation of the image of the virgin Mary, if it has not 
rained, or the ſun has not ſhone, juſt as their prayers requir- 
ed Mieri, Qræ Ves Dementia cepit p | 


ODE 
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oO  F I 


Oſt the wanton women cry, 

Poor old man, you ſoon muſt dies 
Grey with age thy head appears ; 
Poor old man, how fall thy hairs ! 
Take this glaſs, oh | take, and view 
Soon, too ſoon, 'twill prove-it trus z 
What then ?— Anacreon not a jot 
Cares, if he grows old, or not; 

Hair I've none (and tis confeſs'd)- 
Vet Anacreon will be bleſs'd:| 

Yet by all the Gods above, 

While I live, I'll live and love; 

Ere thy journey, death, I take, "2 
Thou, and Anacreon, hands will ſhake 3 
Below I will enjoy my fall, 

And be the merrieſt there of all, 


| The commentators have very indulgently offered bur few 
remarks on this ode, and'thoſe not neceſſtry to be confidereds 


I muſt beg leave to mention my own enlargement of the 
thought at the eloſe of the original, to make It more. ns 


pletely Anacreontic, - 
o DE 
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Tell me, “ wanton twittrer, why 
Doſt thou round my chamber fly? 
Still the harſh untimely ſtrain 
Shall I hear, and ſtill contain ? 
Or in vengeance ſhall I, ſay, 
Cut thy flutt'ring wings away? 

t Or a Tereus tear thy tongue, 
And deſtroy the morning ſong? 


an, ſays Dr. Trapp, wiz roperiatur.. As the verſe 
runs more eaſily with xwTiAy and that epithet was appropriated 
by the Greeks to the ſwallow, I would inſert it © Ti a rA. 


T Philomela, not Progne, received this puniſhment from cho 
ſavage mentioned in the text; but various accounts are obſerv- 
able among the ancients concerning the ſubſequent transform- 
ation of the two ladies, I ſcarcely think with Mad. Dacien, 
who has drawled out a note of needleſs learning on the pa- 
ſage, that Anacreon meant ta particularize the metamorphoſisy 
neither. can I conceive that force in ⁰e,, which the ob- 
ſerves, Her. remark, concludes with à proof from fabulous 
authority, that ſurallows always hated and ſhunned the palace 
of Tm. This muſt have boen very-oxtraordinary, for ſwal- 
lows have always hovered. about houſes in general, and. their 
ſagacity could ſcarcely have. pointed out the partirular 
abode of that prince. Angrreon mentions the change of 
the lady into a ſwallow, Ode XX. bus which of dem, it is un 


certain, ; 
Cruel 
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Cruel bird, thy warbling ceaſe 
Why diſturb my heav'nly peace; 
With the dream of raptures bleſs'd 
Raptures on my Chloe's breaſt ? 


o DE XIIL 


* Madneſs vengeful Rhea prov'd, 

When the faithleſs youth ſhe lov'd; 

With the fav'rite name ſhe fills, 
Atti name, the woods and hills. 


_ _ 
— ee Eg en cr n= —— — 


Mad. Dacier rightly interprets Kay as anepithet for the. 
mother of the Gods, for fince ſhe cannot beſuppoſed to have had 
an exceſs of charms, ſhe may very well be ſatisfied with being 
conſtrued a good ſort of woman, which that critic calls her, 
and ſuch in our own times, however matured, are frequently 
known to be in love. I have altered the uſual interpretation. 
of the paſſage, which implies, that Metis was violently fond of 
ele. This is contrary to ancient records, for Artis was | 
puniſhed with madneſs by this old- amorata, becauſe he pre- 
ferred another female to her. The pagans argued @ poferiort, 
in their opinions of Gods, and Goddeſſes, throwing anger, 
hatred, and revenge into the ſcale of their diſpofitions, mere · 
ly haceafe the human race abounded with thoſe enormities. 
I read with Bentley Bog What guided the critics to the 
common mĩſtaken conſtruct ĩon was the — 4 p 


faded upon Artis, Bead 2 
8 
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Bards to madneſs are inſpir'd, 
| By the ſtreams of Clarus fir d; 
Round the rapt'rous numbers coll, 
Phabus ruſhing in their ſoul. 
Crown'd with ointments rich perfume, 
Cheer'd by beauty's roſeate bloom ; 
Nobler madneſs ſhall be mine, 
* Boundleſs joys of Love and Wine. 


oO œ⁵n, K XIV. 


Gentle Cupid, I will yield; 

And no more diſpute the field; 
Yes! thy ſofter counſels move, 
All my heart I yield to Love, 
Once indeed with ſtubborn pride 
I the little God defy'd; 


t M is properly fatidice. From this ſtream the Yate 
of old were ſuppoſed to receive a magic enthuſiaſm, To re- 
concile the thought to our own days, 1 have directly applied 
it fo poets, who are —— n no ſmall moe 
of frenzy. 


De Paww has — the verſe laths text, 
n vhs U trains. 


Fir d 


——— — 
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Fir'd with rage, the urehin foe 
Seiz'd the arrow bent the bow; 
] a new Achilles rear 


Mighty helmet, ſhield and "ſy | 


Fondly deeming to deſtroy, it 
(Conqueſt ſure) the tyrant-boy, 
At my breaſt he bent the yew, 
From the ſtroke of Death I flew z 
Darts on darts the warrior ply'd— 
All in vain— they paſs'd aſide. 5 
Hein vengeance through my heart 
Ruſh'd himſelf—a winged dart; 
Deep within | feel the ſore 
—Cupid | reſiſt no more. 
Vainly now to war | bear 
Mighty helmet, ſhield, or ſpear; | 
* Vainly arm'd *gainſt Cupid move, 
When my heart is pierc'd—with Love. 
> QO DE 


— 


The word CantueY in the original has puzzled the com · 
mentators, and the misfortune is, that they have little recon- 
ciled the paſſage by their propoſed emendations. The firft 
impropriety occurring is the plural number in the verb, which 
is ſo immediately ſucceeded by the ſingular we in the next verſes 
An unuſual way of ſpeaking with Grecian elegance. As this ode 

| | is 


6 
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Loet proud Gyges, what care I 
All in wealth, and pow'r outvie; 
Gold with hateful look I ſee— 
Grandeur has no charms for me ; 


is one of the moſt delicate and characteriſtic of Anacreon, I 
would willingly obriate the inconſiſtency, which, I hope, will 
be ſufficiently done by reading 

Ti yap Cand pr itw ; 
In this reading I underſtand the Cad (jaciem) as an allufion 


| to a ſpear, the ſhield having been mentioned in the preceding 


line, | 

Tl Mad. Darier is of opinion, that our poet al- 
ludes to Crefſus, a deſcendent of Cyges, and not to Cyges him- 
ſelf. But her reaſon is not ſufficient, If we read Gyper, the 
paſſage appears to her to ſignify that Anacreon actually exited 
in the reign of that prince, though ſhe affirms in a note to 2 
ſucceeding ode, that he lived during the time of Craſus. For 
my part I ſhould eſteem it as reaſonable, to conclude that 
Jeb muſt neceſſarily be living at this time, becauſe we hear 
continually a proverbial ſaying, © As poor as Job.” If C. 


| ſur had been predeceſſor to Gyges, the critic's argument would 


have been more ſatisfactory. The ſtory of Gyges, who aſcend- 
ed the throne of Candaules after murd'ring that monarch, was 
current in the days of our poet, and his name is mentioned in 
conſequence thereof, 

+ Let 


| 


— — — — och 


— 
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32 The Odes of Anaereon: 
+ Let the ointment's rich perfume 
Fluſh my cheek with youthful bloom; 
Crown luxuriant, o'er my head 
Let the roſy wreath be ſpread ; . = 
Live to day, the now is ours, 
W ho can truſt the future hours ? 
Now the rapt'rous moments roll; 
This the ſun-ſhine of the ſoul ! 
Shake the dye — to Bacchus pour 
| Nettar's conſecrated ſhow'r z 
Boundleſs mirth o'erflow the heart; 
Death awaits with iron dart ; 
 —Hark ! he cries—begone l- no more; 


Mortals, quaff the foaming ſtore ! 


T uwracpixuy un madefacere Barbam cannot be cloſely 
tranſlated. The cuſtom of anvifting is of very ancient date; 
every one remembers the mention of the ointment which 
ran down from Aaron's beard to the ſkirts of his clothing, as 
it is expreſſed in the Pſalms, Which paſſage may likewiſe 
evince that the ancients did not confine this cuſtom to feſtivals 
and debauches, at leaſt in earlier days, but extended it to the 
moſt ſacred and religious ceremonies, Or rather it was firſt 
a ſolemn inſtitution; and became in more degenerate times 
& preparatory to entertainments ; for luxury borrows refine- 

ment from every quarter, 


ODE 
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Fou — the Theban wat reſdund, 

He the bloody deeds of Troy 

I —— my heart's unhappy wound, 
Triumph of the wanton boy,” 


Not the horſeman's rapid courſe, 
Not the thunder of the ſea, 
Not the foot's embattled force, 
— Softer foes have conquer'd me. 


By the ſmile of Beauty's charms, 
Pierc'd with pleaſing pangs I die; 
Arrows are reſiſtleſs arms, 
Arrows ſhot from Philks eye. 


C ODE 
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* Artiſt of unrival'd ſkill, 

Not the ſwelling filver fill 
Chiefs embattled, hoſts in arms = 
War for others may have charms; 


Vulcan, the God of fire, was eſteemed the God of metals, 
from the power and uſe of that element in ſhaping them to particu- 
lar forms. An excellent workman was from thence called by the 
name of the deity himſelf, This cuſtom is fimilar to many others 
in Grecian writings z the name of the gods has been familiarly 
applied from thoſe things over which they were fabled to preſide, 


[| Topt/5a; has been wantonly changed into Topriveas 
by the famous Stephent, but the former is retained by moſt 
other commentators z the latter cannot be admitted, becauſe 
the paſſage is confuſed, from an application-of the trade of 
emboſſing or engraving upon plate to a turner uf wood. It is 
obſervable, that the firſt ſyllable of Toprivgas is long, and the 


verſe ſtrictly requires it to be ſhort, The inſertion of Topriveas 
in the text calls to mind the following verſe of Horace, Rue 
the critics have altered the original reading of ** tornatos” 
into“ formatos. 
Et mal? tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

This little variation obviates the impropriety of à double 
metaphor. Bentley offers ter natos, which 9 only 2 
letter may be reaſonably 2 

Would 
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Would you feaſt Anacreon's foul, 
Make an huge, capacious bow], 
Make it deeper than the main 
Nectar d oceans to contain. 

Carve me not the ſhow'ry ſtar, 
Carve me not the northern car 

Can Boztes' waggon pleaſe ? 

Or the gloomy Hyades ® 

Bending from the loaded vine 

Let the laughing cluſters ſhinez * 
Bacchus, and the God of Love 
In the bluſhing wine-preſs rove. 
Happy art! —— to crown the whole, 


Chloe ſmile upon the bowl. 


r xv 


* Happy art! enlarge my ſoul, 
Make a ſpacious maſſy bowl; 


Give the jovial ſpring to ſhine, 


Op'ning all her fragrant mine; 


afin theantiſt ſeems injudiciouſly placedinftend = 
of ri x the art itſelf, as the latter confeſſedly adds a ſpirit 
to the thought. | | 


= Genial 


36 


The Odes of Anacreon, 
Genial ſpring, whoſe darling hours 
Bring the roſe, the queen of flowers. 
Feaſts of joy the ſcene improye, 
Feaſts, and revelries I love; 
+Let no ſtern myſterious rite 
Mar the ſeaſon of delight ; 

Let no tragic theme be ſought 

But — adieu to care, and thought. 
Rather, Sons of mirth to bleſs, 

Here the jolly God expreſs ; 

With the blooming bymens crown'd, 
Venus, dance the mazy round; 
*Queen of tranſport, thou preſide 


Miſtreſs of the foaming tide ! 
Here 


F For the true meaning ef the word TiA8T@}, the reader 


may conſult Mad, Dacier, who from a paſſage of Plato makes 
it appear that Anacreon meant to diſtinguiſh between certain 
ceremonious and religious ſacrifices: in expiation of crimes, 
and the more feſtive rites of Yenzs, and of Bacchus, where that 
degree of reflection and anxiety was neceſſarily to be baniſhed, 
which muſt have accompanied the former. 


The two verſes in the original I read 


Mis vepaTy f KU 
THundioigE xp 


By this the poet fignifies that love, which he frequently 


unites 
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Here unarm'd the loves diſplay, 
Here the ſmiling graces ſtray 
Round the vine, whoſe umbrage greets 
With the cluſter's promis'd ſweets ; 
Youths deſcribe, a blooming train, 
* Phebus too, thy preſence deign. 


unites with wine, ought to preſide over the ſcene of drinking, 
a compliment at leaft to the power of beauty. If 
the reader is diffatisfied with this (more refined) interpreta- 
tion, he may take Mad. Dgcier's amendment of the original text, 
which is very happy, excepting only that the à vel cer- 
tainly ought to be T# (r) The firſt is, in ſtrictneſa, falſe quan- 
tity, She joins fal cus, as the reads the word, with Evioy, 


* The fiream of commentators runs in favor of an opinion 
on this paſſage, which rather appears inconclufive, and not 
equally elegant with the meaning in the verſion, ſelected from 
Mad. Dacierand Dr. Trapp, The former afſert, that Anacreon 
alludes to the cataſtrophe of Hyacinthgs by the hand of Apollo, 
on which account the artiſt is abſolutely enjoined not to en- 
grave thatdeity with the aſſembly of choice ſpirits. As Apollo 
has never been brought in guilty of wilful murder, and as he 
has been occafionally mentioned with honor by Anacreon, it is 
but fair to admit him into a ſociety, which his preſence cer- 
tainly improves, . 


C3 © ! 
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* Thirſty earth drinks up the rain, 


Trees — the moiſture of the plain ; 
In 


* The ancients were not very ſagacious naturaliſts, Their 
more elaborate inquiſitors of truth had the diſadvantage of 
combating popular opinions, which, however abſurd, were 
never given up . without a tedious ſtruggle, particularly 
in Theological tenets, To confine the ſubject to natural philoſo- 
phy, we may obſerve in this very ode, if the common reading 
is the true, (which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe) that their 
knowledge was not extenfiv®- Tir Janraooa & &upa, The 
ſea drinks the air. The full propriety of this it may be difficult 
ſtrictly to aſcertain from philoſophical principles, thaugh if 
reconcilable, in our more enlightened days it would appear 
trifling and impertinent. The phraſes indeed throughout 
the piece are obſcure from (their extreme cohciſeneſs, the whole 
turning upon the word Tien. Tie Januoo ads, 5 
The ſea drinks the rivers — is the only ſatisfactory reading. 
The hint of the alteration was taken from Dr. Trapp's verſon 
and note upon the paſſage. 

I cannot conclude the remarks 3 ode without taking no- 
tice of a ſuppoſed imitation of it by our famous Shakeſpear, in 
the following I.nes, from his play of Timon, Act IV. 


PI] exavple you with thievery. 
The ſun's a thief, and wvith bis great attratr ion 
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In the ocean's greedy womb 
Rivers find a ſpacious tomb 
Phatbus, roſy God of Day, 
Quaffs his foaming bowl the ſea, 


Robs the waſf ſea» The moon's an arrant thief, 
And ber pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun. 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The mcunds into ſalt tears, The earth's a thief 
That feeds, and breeds by a a 
From general excrements, 


If this is an imitation of the Greek, it is far ſuperior to the 
original, The application itſelf is different, as may be gather- 
ed from a peruſal of the whole ſcene. Some phraſes of the 
Greek text are likewiſe happily varied, and others conſiderably 
improved. The latter ſort extend to The ſea's a thief,” 
which paſſage is admirably expreſſed ; and with the ſucceeding 
thought relating to the earth is altogether unborrowed. 

It may be required perhaps, that I ſhould here enter into the 
famous controverſy, about the learning of our incomparable 
writer, But this would be little adapted to an edition of Ane- 
creen, Iwill, however, venture to infinuate, that he was not a 
reader of originals in the Greek and Latin languages, but that 
he received a portion of aſſiſtance, through the medium of b 
tranſlations, for few others exiſted in his time. The curious 
reader is referred for a particular elucidation of this point to 
the ingenious Mr. Farmer's Eſſay on the Learning of Shateſpear, 
where as is confirmed by proof. 88 


C4 Placid 


Wanne 


commentators; I have turnedit Rocks,“ according to Mad. 


40 The Odes of Anacreon, 
Placid thief, the ſiſter moon 
Drinks the radiance of the ſun. 
When of drink, all nature round, 
One unvary'd ſcene is found, 
Tell me, Stoic, if you can, 
(Antipode of ſocial man) | 
Why ſhould I, who love my bow], 
Be the only ſober ſoul ? 


Oo 8 8 A 


Her ſlaughter'd babes while Nob” m 
Mid Phrygian rocks, a rock ſhe turns; 
And Progne round her own domain 

Flits with the ſwallow's twitt'ring ſtrain. 


* i ixbase has been rendered“ ad Fluenta,” by many 


Dacier's explanatory note, tho' not altogether conformably 
to her verfion. She calls itin the latter the mountains of 
Phrygia,” which is conſiſtent with the real ſtory of the meta- 
morphofis. Dr. Trapp unneceſſarily propoſes ox00i; **collibus.” 
This compoſition of eaſy and delicate politeneſs has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully imitated in thoſe agreeable turns, which characteriſe 
the gallantries of our own Anecrean, Prior. 


But 
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But I — for thee, with happier doom 
A glaſs, my Chloe, will become, 
Proud to behold thy lovely face, 
Reflector of each heay'nly grace. 
A gown, forever near my love, 
— - Vainly wiſhful to improve; — 
A fountain with enamor'd wave 
My Chloe's s ſnowy limbs to lave. 
Id take the ointment's rich perfume 


Sweet-breathing o'er thy treſſes bloom 
I'd take the necklace? pearly row, 


And with a gay luxuriance glow ; 

A tippet I'd embracing reſt 

On the ſoft heav'n of Chlee's breaſt, 
I'd be a ſhoe — no humble bliſs, 
My idols very feet to kiſs. | 


rn 


Bring me, nymphs, the laughing bow], 
Fill, oh ! fill it to the brim, 

That wy fainting, gaſping ſoul 
In the purple flood may ſwim. 


I die, 


42 The Odes of Anacreon, 


I die, I die, — * the vital ſpring 
Drink the thirſty flames of day; 
| Haſte — yon fragrant chaplet bring, 
Charm to quell the ſolar ray ! 


Wreaths, around my brow diſplay'd, 
With'ring ſtrait the fervor prove; 

t From my fev'riſh heart no ſhade 
E'er can force the heat of love. 


* TIporrogsig is to be connected with the two foregoing 
verſes, and the ſenſe is ** Give me large draughts of liquor, 
for (yag) I am already drunk up by the heat. The turn, 
ſuchas it is, runs upon the word vii as ufed inthe ſecond line, 


|| 4r9iwr i⁰ is elegantly ſubſtituted by Le Fevre, in- 
ſtead of ix, which is very forc'd, if ſenſe, The conclu- 
fion of the ode is admirable for its eaſy application to the ardor 
of love from the exceſſive heat of the weather. 

1 Tread with Le Fevre xpadin ingueratu. The word Ti 
uſually employed in the verſe makes the reflection harſh, 
The contraſt between the ſhade of the chaplet, which was of 
no efficacy to cool the fever of the poet, and the ſhade of the 
heart to break the heat of love, is thus more clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed, | 


ODE 
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Here, my Chl, charming maid, 
Here, beneath the genial ſhade, 
Shielded from each ruder wind, 
Lovely Chloe, lie reclin'd. 
Lo! for Thee, the balmy breeze 
Gently fans the waving trees 
Streams, that whiſper thro' the grove, 
Whiſper low — the voice of love, 
Sweetly bubbling, wanton ſport, 
* Where Perſuaſion holds her court. 
Muſing ſwains, the ſhade who ſtray, 
One ſhort moment fondly ſtay ; 
Joys, like theſe, your ſouls to fire, 
—— Can you ſee, and not admire? 
| ODE 
Iny edge iN Mad. Dacier has delivered ber- 
ſelf in raptures at this expreſſion, which ſhe has very infignifi- 
cantly tranfated, ** Qui, parle murmure de ſes eaux invite, & per- 
ſuade.” The two laſt words, it is obvious, mean the ſame 
thing, In her note, ſhe turns the phraſe cette Fontaine, guiroule 
la perſuaſion.” This, the juftly obſerves, would not be endured 
in the French; it may likewiſe be added, that it is not (to all 


appearance) the ſenſe of the text. gie ri Node (to roll 
perſuafion) is, I am afraid, rather ungrammatical. The 
natural conſtruction ſeems to be | 


Ilnyn & ru gi uον Tape ary ip: gu. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
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* Tf from the iron hand of death 
Gold could ſave my fleeting breath, 
Then would I toil for precious ore, 
Then amaſs a boundleſs ſtore ; 


| Come when he would—the ſtreams ſhould roll 
Sure to melt the tyrant's ſoul 


- But 


Madam Darier has in my opinion improperly conneAed 
pve with IIA oro, a phraſe which the had no occafion to 
make a difficulty of condemning, The ſentence is clearer 

| if we place the words thus | | 


* Tapiys Onto; T6 N (para) To xpuot- 

|| I *Iv &v Janis iA, | 
Aafmri, wy raf 
From the offence, which C Fevre has taken at theſe verſes, 
he has ventured to condemn the ode itſelf as ſpurious. I have 
a little ſuſpicion, I confeſs, about the authenticity of the lines 
in queftion, becauſe the purity of the Greek, as it now ſtands, 
with all Dr. Trapp's and Barne!'s vindication „ 1s diſputable, 
and words of the ſame deri vation cloſe the lines with a 
paltry Jingle. On theſe accounts I had almoſt determin- 
ed to omit them in the tranſlation, the ſenſe being 
otherwiſe compleat, However, as they are here, let us 
make the moſt of them. bvh ag a nominative before a verb 
ſeems very inelegant, and by no means conformable to Grecies 
expreſſion; The main Gfficulty then is to find g proper nomi- 
nacive 


t 
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But as the ſons of earth muſt die, 


Nor a longer date can buy ; Wh 
12 none | 7 


native with which the verb xen may be connected. A flight 
alteration in the firſt verſe will produce it, without offering 
any violence to the text, unleſs i in the meaſure, which is not 
ſtrictly exact. 


Maro, 6 73 0 d 

Tò & waprye Syrrocß, 

E 7 * © 2 , 

Ir as davis iv, 

Aden vd, xa} Is pin. 
Pluto is thus placed in the room of Plates, and is the cnc; 
to An, iTiA9n and dien. og wivere is a common 
Greciſm uſed for the ſubſtantive & (vitam) with a noun mean 
ing facultas, or potentia underſtood, b is literally ex- 
plained by dd T3 hn (on the ſubject of death.) As to 
alien it will readily be given up to thoſe who are not difſatis- 
fed with the jingle of Tapia, which they are welcome to pre- 
ſerve, An extraordinary Greciſm is obſervable in our great poet 
Spenſer which few modern bards would have confidence to venture. 

6 Could ſave the ſon of Thetis from == to die. 

A verſe applicable to the preſent caſe. 


I preſume not, however, to affert, that the Exgliſſʒ bard has 
been in the leaſt indebted to the Grecian ; though as the ſenti- 


ment originally ſtood, it would be doing little injury to our ex- 


cellent child of fancy to promote that opinion. Reflections, 
far more diſſimilar, have been placed by modern zealots, on 
the fide of imitation. 
, The common reading d odd has been changed 
into 
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Why droops my heart with fruitleſs pain? 
Anguiſh, ſighs, and tears are vain, 
Away — what boots it to behold 
Mountains heap'd of maſly gold ? 

Joy for the ſpan of life be mine, 

Pour the ſtreams of roſy wine; 

Be mine to taſte in Chlo?'s arms 

All the heav'n of beauty's charms ; 
Nor leſs the ſmile of friendſhip prove; 
— Friend(hip is the ſoul of love. — 


o D E XXIV, 


Fo run the race of life my doom, 
And fink to duſt at laſt; 
Can I foreſee the hours to come? 


Tho' conſcious of the paſs'd- 
Hence, 


into S . The meaning 4 the paſſage requires duda. 
Dele 7% in the original verſe, 


9 Le Fevre's delicacy in eſteeming this ode ſpurious on ac- 
count of the inequality of the meaſure cannot be ſubmitted to. 


An admirer of Anacreon will aſc, whether the poet has labored 
| his 
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* Hence, ſorrows, hence, nor rudely dare 
Diſturb my tranſient ſpan ; 
Be mine to live — (Adieu to care) 
As chearful as I can. 


Ere death direct his baleful dart, 
Unbounded joys I'll prove; 

Will laugh, will dance with jovial heart 
A ſlave to wine and love. 


his metre to exactneſs in any of his pieces; and the anſwer 
may be readily given, Tbe two firſt lines of this ode, to make 
the ſenſe of the whole reflection clearer, ſhould ia my opinion 
run 

: Ex Bpord;, {4 Sad 

Biro vl yi Tax On. 

Barnes has offered the firſt word for zh, and it is rather 
berter, though they are both allowed in the ſenſe required by 
the text. | 


* I read Miberi N &y ai Qporrideg, which at leaſt will be 
2 ſufficient to invalidate the foregoing objection to the ode. 
Some critics write fuibyri, which is more adapted to the metre. 


_- 
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When the God ne wy y breaſt 
All my cares are tulFd to reſt; 
Hence, ye ſighs, ye tears of woe { 
While the ſparkling bumpers flow; 
True! ye ſages (what care I?) 

| Tm} Anacreon ſoon muſt die ! 


- 


* Baxter and Barnes have given wenne. ner 
trouble about the text, that the verſfſe 
Ti Ee Yb, Th fret rb 
may be ſhewn in per ect purity, But as it ſands, it is ſuffi- 
cient ſenſe, and therefore requires no alteration, ; 


ll The verſe : Wy, 
bash jar duc, av pon hi | 

has likewiſe undergone correction from the induſtry of Barner 
and Barter. There ſeems a fimilas reafon for its being pre- 
ſerved in the original form, as was remark'd in the foregoing 
note. The ſame may be concluded with reſpect to the enſuing 
verſe | | 


Ed» 76 N win huacs 
altered by a. though his little amendment is not inelegavt- 


He reads Ty dp. a 
Why 
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Why then roam the ſpan, of cares 
1 Tangled in the mazy ſnares ? 
Now, my friends, with feſtive ſoul, 
Quaff we now the foaming bowl; 
When the God inflames my N 
Ev'ry care is ulld N of ad 


1 79 6 7 1 4. , 3 * * 


r nes ede has been — 
Mad, Dacier, pourguoi ©* m'egarer dans cette Vie.” The phraſe 
iſelf is familiar to'Gretien concifeneſs, which uſually drops a 

pre poſition. A method adopted by Plautus in The Mifer, 
Act V. Sc. VII. — The expreſſon is 1 — 
rendered by the ingenious Mr. Bonnll Thornton, 


— „ 

bet i . | 
rather think, that Num is to be oonnetted with red}, 
voram is ſtrongly placed for bafty, or impatient ; and is 
here to be underſtood adverbially. The Roman play-writers, 
to accommodate themſelves to the ſpirit of a dialogue, made 
very licentious omiſfiops. . Examples abound in the politer 


and more elegant Terencs, 250 ſeems nee in 2 
, pe ande, Nu., 1 


1 : | 58 
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Now Bacchus ruſhes in my breaſt, 
I feel the pow'r divine; 
Begone, ye cares, I will be bleſs'd, 
Now Craſus wealth is mine. 


Bring, bring me, boy, the ſparkling bowl, 
Bring Muſic's melting charms ; 
The world I view with pitying ſoul, 
Its tumults, and alarms. 


* The fifth verſe of the text implies, FR the poet © lies 
down with a chaplec of ivy on his head.” An expreſſon 
which would hace been of but little ornament to the verſion. — 
See Remarks on Ode VI. for the ivy itſelf, —— The reader 
will obſerve, that the courſe of ſeveral lines is altered from 
the original. The ſenſe, however, is not affected by this 
| liberty, | 
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Js it then fix d, ye Pow'rs, my breath 
I ſoon, muſt ſoon reſign? _ 

— Away with all thy terrors, Death, 
— The ftroke be giv'n by wine: 


8 


LJ 


o D E XXVI. 


* When the blithſome God of Wine 
Fills me with his ſtreams divine: 


* This ode is written in the Doric dialect, and from a remark 
made by Suidas, that all the Elegies and Iambics of Anacreon 
were compoſed in the Tonic, Le Fevre pronounces this piece 
ſpurious. The force of the conjecture does not ſufficiently 
appear in the reaſon alledged. The ancients wrote on diffe- 
rent occafions in different dialects, though a particular one 
was more conſtantly employed, which was the diale& of their 
native diftriR, or the place of their uſual ſojourning. We may 
wonder, that the nicety of the French critic did not expunge the 
tenth ode likewiſe, becauſe there is a little ſmattering of 
the Doric, It is obſervable that ſome commentators change 
the Doric dialeR in ſeveral lines of the original, into the Jonic, 
8 manner in which they have likewiſe treated other odes. 


D2 Care 


Care is | baniſh'd from my foul 3 
* Tranſports ev'ry thought control, 
Bacchus, idol I adore, 

When I quaff thy genial ſtore, 
Mine the dance, at pleaſure's call, 
Ever dancing, till J fall. 
Again I trip the mazy round, 

t Revelry and ſong reſound; 
Chloe's charms the ſweets improve, 
— Heav'nly ſweets of Wine, and Love. 


® This verſe is a tranſlation of 
«© EN N xi Ti Timor” 
inſerted lower i in the original, where inſtead of x6 Ti we 
mould read LET 76, which certainly is more expreſſive. 


t ros has been vulgarly turn'd by Mad, Darier, I 
Broit der pott. Whatever is the fimple meaning of the word 
it is more elegantly tranſlated in this place, the noiſe promif 
exouſly made in companies of minh and feaſting. « 


0 
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De Oils of Aniereon, 57 


o DB K.. 2ZxXYIE 


painter, be all thy art expreſs'd 
| To draw the miſtreſs of my breaſt; 
Say not, my Phillis is conceal'd, 
Her charms are all to me reveal'd ; 
Each beauty well may I. impart, 
The picture center'd in my heart. 


* The repetition of the addreſs to the painter in v. 35 
14s no fpirit to the piece, and the firſt verſe, being on that 
count uſeleſs, may be eafily diſpenſed with. poding 
in the third line gives place with ſome commentators to 

| 9; (Rbodian) Rheter having been famous for learned men 
in general, and Mad, Dacier ſays for painters in particular, 
Notwithſtanding however that roſy applied to painting ſounds 
vhimfically in modern ears, yet it muſt be obſerved that the 
Gre epithets are by no means exat x particularly in the expreſ- 
fon of colors, We have in this very ode the ſame hair called 
waives (black) and rere (purple) by which a darker 
purple is uſually intended. pe was probably the original 
reading, and was meant to deſcribe all colots of 8 rediſh caſt 
mach abound in painting. 


D 3 Draw 


34 The Odes of Anacreon, 

Draw the ſoft treſſesꝰ ſable bloom 
Exhaling (if thou can ſt) perfume; 
+ The ſnowy forehead's purer white 
Like poliſh'd ivory fair and bright ; 
Let not her eye-brows pride divine 
Too near their velvet ſoftneſs join, 
Nor diftant far, but let her ſkin ' 
Its luſtre gently dart between ; 
* In doubtful union be they ſhewn 
Careleisly arching —— like her own. 


| * Zang raping, &c. This ſentence means, I appre- 
hend, from the cheek entirely to the lower part of her hair 
next her forehead and temples, This opinion is conſirmed by 
the cheeks being particularized afterwards, but not the other 
part of the ſide face here intimated. Baxter ſeems, therefore, to 
have taken the words in a wrong ſenſe, when he ſays, that the 
poet gives a direction to the painter, to draw one cheek only, 
becauſe it was impoſſible to repreſent both. 


* Mad. Dacier has made ſenſe of the 17th verſe in the text 
by reading Nrn. Little expletives in the Greek are often af 
uſe to connect and explain a paſſage. The ſenſe of the whole 
is, © let her have, as ſhe has naturally, the ſpace which ſepi- 
rates the eye-brows not too clearly to be diftinguiſhed 

(vd otvoppu Hr ſubaud. yparrer) 
but let the circumference of the eye-lids be black, Barnes quit 


pels with Are ag 4 word not in being © 


on fe 
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The Odes of Anacreon. 55 


Her eyes a ſparkling fire diſplay 


Pure as the lightning's vivid ray; 
* With azure orb, like Pallas move, 
Like Venus melting into love. 
Now, Painter, with exactneſs trace 
The noſe's well · proportion'd grace; 
The beauties of the cheek diſcloſe 
And blend the lilly with the roſe, 
Paint the ſoft lips, perſuaſive bliſs, 
Lips that invite the amorous kiſs ; 
The Graces artleſs handmaids, deck 
The marble of her lovely neck, 
Soft ſmiling from their throne within, 
The dimple of her poliſh'd chin, 


* By the mention of Pallas and Venus the poet certainly 
meant an expreſſive contraſt. The azure eye being of a 
ſparkling nature, (for ſuch were thoſe of Palla:) is properly 
ſoftened by that humid mildneſs, which characterized thoſe of 
Venus, The eyes of the faſhionable ladies now-a-days have & 
great deal of the Minerven briſkneſs, and they are likewiſe 


as Barnes, Baxter, and Stephens have wantonly turned Uypoy 
peti, trenuli, & petulantes, In the ſubſequent portrait of 


D 4 Thug 


56 The Odes of Anacreon. 
Thus Phillis ſhape and air expreſs'd, 
Steal o'er her limbs the purple veſt ; 
Whoſe treaſures to the eye conceal'd 
To Fancy doubly are reveal'd ; 
Enough — I ſee the life diſplay d; 
Soon, ſoon will ſpeak the pitur'd Maid. 
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Some critic of a fantaſtic livelineſs might offer a 
fimilar obſervation upon this paſſage, to that which has been 
made on Ovid's circumſtantial deſcription of the root of poor 
Philomela's tongue, which trembled (with agony.) It is de- 
ſcribed, moving, ſays this obſerver, with more wit than po- 
liteneſs, as an inſinuation, that, like a t rue woman, ſhe ftill 
wanted to be talking. Anacreon's turn lays more open to ri- 
dicule of this caſt; but far be it from the editor to make ſuch 
a wanton application, however tempting the reflection, that 
this female picture, if it received à touch of the Promerbean 

' torch, and ſtarted from its canvaſs,” would immediately fall 
a-prating! Some Scriblerus might nevertheleſs intimate, that 
Anacreon's omiſſion of the ſame obſervation, at the cloſe of 
the enſuing mals portrait, is remarkable. 


| 
| 
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The Odes F Anacreon, 0: 


The following PIO TURE AFM INFANT 
| CHniLl p, wil, it is beped, br admitted 
in the place of 


o D E XXIX. 


Again the living tints employ, | 
Artiſt, paint the fav'rite Boy. 
In curls ſpontaneous o'er his head 


U 


Let the flaxen hair be ſpread; 


t ra pi Inde di Ehe, 
Ta Ts; Axpo JAWTa;.. 
This deſcription of the hair implies not two different colors un- 
connected with each other; for that would make a 
appearance, and quite foreign to nature. It would be as 
conſiſtent to draw two eyes of ſeparate colors, as to make 
two diſtin colors for one head of hair. Neither can 
p:Mzir%5 mean abſolutely black, but à darker ſhade; miu 
stergue color will form ſomething of an auburn, Of à bright 
golden aſpeR at the extreme parts, but growing darker, the 
þ<3rer towards the roots, | : 
Free 
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The Odes of Anacreon, 
Free let them wanton in the wind 


Like his own fantaſtic miad. 


His ſilken face the eye-brow crown, 
Juſt emerging from the down; 

Paint from nature be it fair, 

Like his comely, ſilken hair. 

Ofer the bright orbs the hazel's ſhade, 
Mild, yet manly be diſplay'd ; 
Virgin mildneſs, manly fire 


Let them in his ſoul inſpire ; 
Thus happy in maturer years 


His be neither hopes, nor fears. 

Let bluſhing health, with finger fleek, 
Scatter roſes on his cheek ; 

The ruddy velvet of the peach 

Let the blooming rivals reach; 

And — conſcious of convicted Thame 
Burn they with a gen'raus flame: 
Th'impaſſion'd warmth, by white expreſs d, 
Points a mean degen'rate breaſt. 

The mouth a little wide, you'll trace 
Something of the father's face; 

Oh ! may its future notes diſpenſe 


Wiſdom, truth, and innocence ! 


And 


The Odes of Anacreon. 59 
And ne'er with flatt'ry's ſmile impart | 
Poiſon to th'unguarded heart | 
But — in its birth, by vice prefer'd 
Cruſh, oh | Heav'n, the guilty word! 
Let his ingenuous face be ſeen, 
Honeſt, open, and ſerene ; 
His neck in poliſh'd ſoftneſs ſhew, 
* Like the mother's — white as ſnow, . 


With animating touch be plan 'd 
Faultleſs breaſt, a and artleſs hand; 


® The text may be read 
Tir d Adundeg wapiOus 
This was firſt offered by Barnet, and is the moſt head conftrue- 
tion. The uſual run of the original is tiff as 75 muſt be con · 


need with TpocwTo preceding, But the mpogwTov pays 
was never particularly attributed to Adonis. Trapp reads 
er which will be preferred by ſome readers to ya, 
an odd epithet, it muſt be confeſs'd, for a youthful face. 
The conftruRion in this caſe ſhould be, Let there be (de- 
{cribed) together with his face, ſurpaſſing that of Auonis 


(rd FAJndes [cilicet mpirwwor) 
| {neck as white as ivory.” 


Folly 


De Oades of Anacreon, 
Folly nor ſin, life's journey thro', 
This or think, or that purſue ; 
But to th' attendant feet diſplay 
Virtue's heavn-direted way. 

W hat would parental fondneſs give, 
Should the little urchin live ! 


—— Painter, now a ſemblance make; 
From the Bey his Sifter take, 


O D E XXX. 


+ The muſes Cupid ſlumb' ring found, 
And ſeiz'd the urchin- powr; 

With roſy wreaths the captive bound, 
And led to Beauty's bow'r. 


In 


TL Fevre is tranſported with this delicate little piece, 
te Audite, o Veneres, Cupidineſg,” It is indeed a| maſter- 
piece, in which all che ſofter Graces are intereſted. Dr. 


The Odes of Anacreon. 65 


In tears to Beauty Venus flies, 
For Cupid 's freedom ſues — 
And with the ranſom's luring prize 
Her fond _ renews. 


Oh! Goddeſs, ſighs, | and pray'rs are vain, 

| Unbind bim — if you will ; | 

With Beauty Love muſt ftill remain, 
A flave to Beauty ſtill. # 


0 D - 5 XXXI. 


* Prithes, n no more torment my ſoul, 
While [ * the n bowl, 
Away 


Trapp remarks that the lines of the original are hemiſticks or 
(parts of) hexameter verſes ; he therefore juſtly alters, after 
Le Ferre, the 5th line to | 


| Fre, Nr pitvoa, 
which takes place in moſt editions of later date. 


Daniel De Po pronounces that the thought of this 
ode is cold and inſufferable, becauſe, forſooth, there is no 


162 ' The Odes of Anatreon. 
Away — Away — with madneſs bleſs'd 


Still ſhall glow my rapt'rous breaſt. 
t Madneſs Alemæon once inſpir d, 
| Madneſs once Ore/tes fir'd ; 


They 
Snneai ion between the madnefs of the chiefs mentioned in the 
text, and that of Anacreon: the one was mad as a puniſhment 
to their crimes, the other for pleaſure, and his madneſs 4 
ion, which in fact was the caſe with the madneſs of the 
former. W With all the critic's refined pedantry, the ode will 
be eſteemed Anacreontic by all readers, except thoſe few, 
who would injudiciouſly require from careleſs volatility the 
exact reaſoning of a grave philoſopher. * We 


4 * 


+ The hiſtory of Alcomeon's MPTP" a AY SS Oreftes are 
Fuffciently compriſed inthe text. Hercules bv to have ſlain 
Ipbitus on aceount of his poſſeſſing ſomie fine mares, which the 
farmer, like a true hero, wanted for his own. There was 
another Tphbitus, who inſtituted Olympic games in honor of 
Hercules, and a third in the Trojan war- The frenzy of 
. Ajax is excellently pictured by Ovid in his Metamorphoſes, 
at the end of the conteit for Achi/les's ſhield, B. XV. which 
is the beſt written part of the whole performance. Har, 
however, muſt have been rather touched before, or he would 
ſcarcely bave been driven mad by the loſs of a ſhield, when 
he already owned the next beſt in the whole army. 


+ "|| The epithet Aevxcrus applied in the original to 
Orgles, Barnes has too refined!y conjectured, to have been given 
ancy. i 5 
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The Odes of Anacreons 63 
They with impious paſſion flew, 
And their hapleſs mothers ſlew. | 
Not mine the rage for human blood, 
But ——the goblet's purple flood; 
No madneſs ſhall enflame my ſoul, 


But the madneſs of the bowl. 


Th'unconquer'd chief, of Grecian ſtory, 


Mad became, ftark-mad with glory; 


Lay'd, at a ftroke, * the heroe low, 
Then — aſurp'd his hoſtil bow. 
Proud Ajax roar'd with madneſs toſt, 
When the long'd-for ſhield he loſt, 
Th'Hecforean ſword with vengeful ſweep 
High he rear'd, and flew the — ſheep. 
Nor mine the ſhield or ſword to wear, 
But — the full-brim'd goblet bear; 


No helmet ſhall adorn my head, 


Flow'rs — their genial wreath ſhall ſpread, 
Thus ever thus, with madneſs bleſs d, 
Rapture ſhall o' erflow my breaſt. 


dim becauſe he ran bare-footed after he was mad. He more 
conſiſtently, at the cloſe of his note, alludes to white ſandals. 


T7 phitus. 


ODE 


64 The Oes of Anacreon. 


o D E XXI. 


{In ev'ry grove if thou canſt ſhew 
Ev'ry leaf the zepbyrs blow ; 
Or if thou can'ſt number o'er 
All the ſand that gilds-the ſhore ; 
Thou, thou only, in my heart 
Can'ſt point the wounds of Cupid s dart. 
Fifty loves at Athens count 
To a legion will amount 
T hoſe of Corinth's amorous plain, 
There Beauty ſpreads her (miling reign. 
From th'/onian meads . at leaft 
Six hundred have uſurp'd my breaſt, 
The ſame from Carie's ſoft abodes, 

The ſame from Le/bos, and from Nhades. 


It is ſtrange, that Le Fevre ſhould eſteem this ode 
ſpurious, and unworthy of Anacreon. A freedom, he has too 
liberally indulged, and uſually with little taſte, or judgment. 
We may reaſonably expect a more ſufficient foundation 
for this opinion, than one error in a fingle verſe, | 


The 


The Odis of  Anacreon, 65 
The ſame ? nay, write two hundred more. 
But prithee, why this endleſs ſcore ?” 
I've paſs'd the troops of Syr:an maids, 
And thoſe who haunt Canopus ſhades, 

| Nor have I nam'd the num'rous fair, 

Which in Cretan bow'rs appear ; 
Crete, where all of rapture reigns, 
Cupid, monarch of the plains. 
No more — my loves from Indian ground 
E'en to. Baftra's ſhore are found; 
Gades gives the pleaſing ſmart —— 


In ſhort, where'er I go, my heart 
Feels the point of Cupid's dart. 


ODE 


l Ti Ong, ab rp i in the text is eſteemed corrupt by 
the commentators, who have wantoned in the frolic of con- 
jecture. The phraſe ſhould rather be preſerv'd, as it now 


runs, if tolerable ſenſe can be gathered. news implies 
'hat the poet's heart, ** had received impreſſions, as readily 


33 the (ductil) wax,” Some read. di Tipwra, not ſuffi- 


ciently aware of a repetition, after the. line immediately pre- 


ceding. The Scbolia underfiand it a bis, which is . 


ed by Baxter. 


lg ama xo to compleat the ſentence Ta da 


mu bs underſtood ; poſſeflingevery thing beautiful and delight- 
ul. 


* This 


66 The Odes of Anacreon. 
oO D E XXXIML 


Swallow, hail thy twitt'ring ſtrains, 
Thou, when ſummer decks the plains, 
Flitting round with annual grace, 
Build'ſt thy neſt, and tend'ſt thy race; 
But when winter's rigid hand 
Chills the air, and binds the land, 
Warmer climes thy pinions try, 
Cheer'd with Memphis temp'rate.ſky, 
Or the Nile prolific, where 
Fanning breathes the genial air. 
Still, ſtill center'd in my breaſt, 

| Lowe for ever builds his neſt; 


This little geography of love has been much admired, 
and is indeed one of the moſt elegant pieces of Anacren. 
If the reader is diſpoſed to fee the hiftory and deſcription of 
the ſeveral countries, mentioned in the text, he will be fa- 
tisfied from a peruſal of 9 learned Madam Dacier's re- 
marks, 


Various 


The Odes of Anacreon, 
Various ſhews the brood of ſtrife, 
This juſt burſting into life, 
Wanton joy ! another ſprings, 
* Fond to try his new-born wings ; 
Still their harſh ungrateful ſound 
Murm'ring pours my heart around, 


Soon will theſe, maturely grown, 


Careful parents, nurſe their own; 
Thoſe have ſoon a younger brood, 
And my heart's their conſtant food. 
But ſo vaſt th' encreaſing ſtore, 

All I ne'er can number o'er; 

— Nay — if larger grows the race, 

+ Sure my heart muſt want a place, 


In the original alt rg, fignifies literally ſemi exiguur, 
which cannot be more cloſely expreſſed in Engliſ, than by 


the word *half-formed,*? 


+ b in the laſt verſe is too refinedly rejected by 
Le Feure, and altered unneceſſarily by Salmaſſur to h Hs 
to expreſs; and by Scaliger ix roνον, to ſet free, which is 
ſtill worſe. ixbonoas is elegant, and means to expreſs any 
ning with a degree of noiſy earneſineſs. The Scholia in- 


ferpret it 82A@Anoa which, if there was any occafion for a 
change, might be ſubſtituted in the text, though it wants, like 
'he other propoſed readings, a proper E.rength of meaning. 


E 2 ODE 


68 De Odes of Anacreon, 


Fly me not, too lovely fair, 

When thou ſeeſt my ſilver'd hair, 
What tho? the roſe's bluſhing grace 
Streaks with health thy youthful face ; 
t Fly me not with cold diſdain, 
Sporting with a lover's pain. 
Mark the chaplet ! mildly bright 
Gleams the lilly's ivory white 

Proud of charms the neighb'ring roſe, 
With a ruddy luſtre glows ; 

Heed the emblem's moral truth ; 
"Theſe are age, and thoſe are youth. 


= © nate is à very expreſſive word, not only intimating, 
that the poer's love was rejected, but that the girl perſecuted 
it. No alteration is therefore requiſite i in | conformity to Le 
Fevre's Celicacy. 


; 0D a 5 


The Odes of Anacreon. © 69 


O W »» 1 


t Yon” bull, that roams the watry ſpace, 
An am'rous ove betrays, 

And on his back with careleſs grace, 
The royal maid diſplays. 


What bull, like this, would quit the tore 
To ſtem the rapid tide 

Securely mock the billows' roar, 
And ſail with monarch pride? 


＋ This picture of Europa carried off by Jupiter, in the ſhape 

of a bull, proves, according to Madam Dacier, the antiquity 

of that whimfical fable. T4 in the text offends Dr. Trapp, 

dut without reaſon, Itanſwers to our expreſſion, ©* a Jupiter. 
% , 


E 3 * None 


70 The Odes of Avacreon. 


None, none thus wand'ring from the plain, 
The bold attempt would prove : 

A God alone would cleave the main, 
A God transform'd by love. 


* The eighth verſe in the text is officioufly altered by 1s 
Fevre, from | 
EE din do dig to 
_ &yidnQw iF N ,, 


which is in the firſt place a different verſe from all the reſt of 


the ode, and it may therefore be preſumed, that had the Cri- 
tic found it in the original, he had condemned the whole as 
ſpurious. The preſent line, accuſed of falſe quantity, is ſuffi- 
ciently countenanced by others in this piece. 


ODE 
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The Oats of Anacreon. 77 
Q » XXX 


* Prithee, no more — I cannot bear 

| The wrangling lawyer's wordy war; 
The rhetorician's muſty rules, 

And all the pedantry of ſchools. 


* Anacreon has in this ode treated the profeſſors of law with 
4 lively ſarcaftical .contempt, though he had not, to all ap- 
pearance, ſuffered from their oppreſſion. But a modern 
minor, who has been galled during a long courſe of twenty 
years beneath the ſhackles of a ruinous chancery ſuit, muſt he 
preſumed forward to give a more ſevere ſcourging to vulturs, 
perpetually hovering over private property. Who, like that 
gold which they adore, are very convenient _— but in- 
ſufferable maſters. | 


The word '&rzyxa; in the text has great expreſſion, but 
cannot be literally rendered. It means that the rhetori- 
cians are reduced from an unavoidable neceſſity to a rigid ad- 
aerence to formal rules in their argumentation . 


; IP A Can 


72. The Odes of Anacreon. 

| Can learn'd debate, can noiſe, and ſtrife, 
Add to the happineſs of liſe ? 

If knowledge is a feaſt, my ſoul 

Shall taſte the knowledge of the bowl; 
Give me, (thoſe only I approve) 

The laws of rapture and of love. 

+ To hide the ſilver of my head 

A bluſhing crown of flow'rs be ſpread ; 
Bring—bring the bowl—but to the wine, 
Water's genial mildneſs join. 


M T5g2T0» is more elegantly ſubſſ ituted for roch run, 


5 muſt be underſtood, Such inſtances of an adjeQive's being 
placed as a Wubſentive abound in the Latin writers. 


4 Madam Dacier has ingeniouſly altered the text to 


| Nomiay riporri ag 
Ad; vip, BAN oor, 


The ſentence runs eafier. The common reading, however, 
may be explained into a degree of ſenſe, grey hairs are 3 


crown to the head" ; _ * adorn, or crown," 


1 


The Odes Anacreon. 73 
I will carouſe, the nectar'd deep 
Shall all my raviſh'd ſenſes ſteep — 
Soon mult I ſink in endleſs-reſt ; 
— Give me, while living, to bebleſs'd ; 
Now, now, unbounded tranſport bloom — 
Pleaſures fire not in the tomb, 


0 BB 3 mx 


t Spring returns — the, graces, pour 
From their lap the fragrant ſhow's; 


* box xdpwom gives offence to Le Fewe; ſurely the 
critic is unhappily nice. We ſay in Eg] ** lull the ſoul,” 
without inſult to propriety, Qi however means as gene- 
rally the animal life, not the ſoul itſelf, xdpwooy in the text 


gives rife to our word“ carouſe, which is adopted in the 
verſion, | 


Þ edu fignifies “ ſcatere facit,” the expreſſion of Lacretius 
upon the ſpring © fundit bumi Flores, is a regular tranſlation 
of the paſſage in the text, The Greek- is, however fingularly 
pictureſque. The Scholia mention it as a word of greater 


energy for dA Mu wireſcere, florere, 
Calm, 


74 


The Odes of Anacreon. 


Calm, unwrinkled glides the deep, 


Ev'ry murmur lull'd to ſleep. 


See along the placid brook 


Blithely fails the ſportive duck ; 
Un a winding maze the crane 
Graceful roves the ſilver plain. 
Jee | the genial lamp of day 
Sheds a bright majeſtic ray; 
Softly ſmiles the blue ſerene, 
Not a cloud to break the ſcene ;. 
Riches crown the ripen'd plains 
Juſt reward of toiling ſwains. 


n. Madam Dacier and Barnes have labored hard 


after a wrong meaning to this word. The former has entered 
into a regular diſcuiſion of the natural hiftory of the crane, 
and tranſates it © en retourne. By the bye, there 5 
nothing in her verfion to which “en can any way refer. 


The word itſelf derived from vos (via) at once points ou! 
the ſenſe intended. Dr. Trapp rightly turns it, ( Grvs wt iter 
faciat 


Swell'd 
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* Swell'd with fruit the olives giow, 
Vines their budding treaſures ſhew ; 
t Gay the branches, leaves, appear 
Prophets of a plenteous year. 


* Kaproio y mporuaTeH 
is not tranſlated, becauſe of the Bathos which neceffarily at- 
tends it in its preſent place. To ſay firſt that the earth is 
filled with fruits, and afterwards to particularize ſome of 
them, ſavors little of elegance. Beſides the thought itſelf 
is more fully expreſſed in the two laſt lines. 
Bron Fifurai Ye 
«The liquor of Bacchus is crown'd.”* This phraſe is applied tothe 
juice of the grape by Mad. Dacier and Barnes ; an interpretation 
"hich maywell be termed premature, as the ſpring is the ſeaſon inti- 
:aated, Of this laſt opinion is Dr. Trapp» Why may not rina 
de read, and the ſentence made exclamatory, Let the 
roſe crown'd goblet flow! “ for (as in the next verſes) every 
leaf and every branch promiſes a year of plenty.“ 
Kadi demittens ſhould be demiſſus. I cannot expreſs 
a fondneſs for the pre poſition in a verb repeated directly before 


a ſubſtantive enſuing, May I venture to ſubſtitute 45116 
dimiſſus, as leſs liable to exceptions ? 


ODE 


yo: The Odes of Anacreon. 


o D E  Xxxvil- 


Old in body, young in ſoul, 

With the youths I drain the bowl; 

Heroe of the roſy band, 

I the laſt of all can ſtand; 

Flying round with rapt'rous zeal, 

If I cannot dance, I reel, 

Let who will the ſceptre rear, 

Mine — a ſwelling caſk to bear; 

Round I fly in wanton ſport, | 
Bacchus only my ſupport, 


This ſceptre was uſed enmmonly in the ancient dances, 
and was, I believe, the Thyrſus mentioned in Ode VI. hung 
round with flowers. The Adu was the fame with the 
ferula, by which Silenus titubantes ebrius artus ſuſtinuit, It 

was a ſort of baton,” as Madam Dacier any rendered Thyrſus 
in Ode VI. | | 


t Here 
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+ Here advance, ye warring race, 
— I will ſtand you to the face 
Take the bowl and ſtand the fight, 
Arms, like theſe, my foul delight. 
Boy, the foaming treaſure pour, 
Let me drain the feſtive ſhow'r, 
Old in body, young in heart, 
Joy and I will never part; 
With Silenus' rapt'rous zeal, 
If I cannot dance, 1']! reel. 


rap, wy waxiods has been firangely conceived by 
Barnet, The words certainly mean a lively challenge from 
Anacreon to thoſe, who profeſſed themſelves warriors, whom 
he Jocoſely Invites to battle, not in a very honorable manner, 
for he preſcribes his own weapons, Ahr yap (ho has my 
conſent) is ſpiritleſs, The other interpretation is natural, 
and in the true genius of our poet. 


ODE 
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0 © mai 


When I quaff the foaming bowl, 
Tranſport revels in my ſoul ; 

* As the tuneful nine inſpire, 
Soft I ſweep the warbling lyre. 


When I drink with jovial mind, 
Care, I give you to the wind.“ 


® Barnes has altered the run of the words in the third line 
of the original, and has more particularly changed the fifth 
for the ſake of the metre, I think the two verſes have a 
better appearance in their new dreſs, but the old one is ſuf- 
ficiently countenanced by others in the ſame ode, not taken no- 
tice of by that critic, Thoſe in queſtion are the cloſe of 
hexameters. So are the ſix laſt ſyllables of the ninth, and 
of the thirteenth, the whole of the ſeventeenth, and the 
latter ſyllables of ſeveral other lines. 


Hence 
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Hence reflection, anguiſh, pain, 
Hence | I waft you to the main. 


When I quaff the ſparkling wine, 
Ruſhes forth the pow'r divine, 
Snatching me thro' fields of air; 

| Fields of gay luxuriance, where 
Sweeteſt flow'rs, with ſmiling bloom, 
Round diffaſe their rich perfume. 


When I drink—the roſes ſpread, 
Bluſhing helmet o'er my head, 
Long adieu J ſing to ſtrife, 
Hail the joys, the calm of life!“ 


re ptr cuparse 
Cave (ſays Dr. Trapp,) intelligas Cælum. Cave (it may be 
_ replied) aliud intelligass The expreſſion is Anacreontic, and 
therefore cannot be weighed in the ballance of exact propriety. 
There are no flowers, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the regions of the 
air, nor can reaſon imagine any in the Mabometan heaven. 
Yet they have been lavifhed by fanciful zealots on the latter, 
and the ** fragrant fields of air” is well known to be a favor- 


ite expreſſion with poets. | 
While 


| 
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While I glow with Bacchus arms 

Fluſh'd with ointment's genial charms; . 
Hanging am'rous o'er the fair, 

I — to Venus pour my pray'r. 


When I quaff thefull-brim'd bowl, 
+ Bacchus opens all my ſoul; 

* Fird I dance the youths among, 
Frolic, as the frolic throng. - 


When the foaming treaſures flow, 
With unbounded joy I glow; - 


5 


t vTroxuprows is rightly made one word by Madam Dacier, 
the meer xUpr040% wanting force. &TMWwoa in the next line 
has given offence to Le Fevre, On which it is unly to be ob- 
ſerved, that when-a commentator is ſeized with the rage of 
correction, he too commonly plants his batteries againſt word 
and phraſes of the moſt ſtriking excellence. | 


_ * TiTopatisthrown afide by Barnes, who ſubKitutes yiynba, 


the former he was led to inſert from the Scbolia, If 


rip is preſerved, this verſe is an additional confirmation 
of what has been alledged in Not. 1. with regard to the metre 
of the ode, 3 | 


Joy's 
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Toy's a gain — the blefling take, 
'Tis of life the moſt to make; 
Something thus from death we fave, 
—— Pleaſure blooms not in the grave. 


6 = EE XL 


In the roſe's fragrant ſhade, 
Sipping ſweets a bee was laid; 
Little Love, who wanton'd round, 
On his finger felt the wound. 755 
Scar'd, and pain'd, he ſobs, and ſighs, 
And to heav'nly Venus flies; 


This ode is inſerted by Mad. Dacier with ſeveral in 

ſtances of Doric expreſſion, turn'd by Dr. Trapp in the Jonic 

form; this particularity is mentioned only to obviate the 

opinion, before taken notice of, that thoſe odes, wherein 

the Doric dialect is in ſome editions employed, were not the 
compolitions of Auacremn. 


F. | 6e 1 faint · 
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4 ] faint — I die — oh ! ſuccor lend, 
« Or thy Cuꝑid's at an end; 
<« Piere'd by a ſerpent — hapleſs me, 
«<< Which the ploughmen call a bee. 
4e Small he was, and bearing wings — 
ce To the very heart he ſtings,” 
— * This the miſchief you deplore ?” 
Venus cry'd — “ and how much more, 
© | Muft the wretched boſoms prove, 
4 Tortur'd with the ſtings of Love?” 

| ODE 


+ The thought in the text has a natural and elegant fm- 
plicity, well- adapted to the urchin's ſituation. Mad. Dacier 
applies it to Pagan theology, alluding particularly, it may 
ſeem, to a reflection in Homer, which puts different ap- 
pellations for the ſame creatures into the mouths of their 
Gods and mortals. | | 

By Gods call d Chalcas, and by men — an owl, 
Fhere is but little foundation for this conſtruct ion, which 
the claffical commentator Longepierre cenſures as too refined, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that a learned interpretation (ſuch as 
that of Mad. Dacier) adds not the leaft beauty to a ſentimen!, 
of genuine and intrinſic delicacy. | 


[| 77087, & sgi in the 


original are uſed in the ſame manner, as the Latin word 
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%% ALE: 


Let the ſparkling bowl go round, 
And Bacchus eccho'd praiſe reſound. 


Bacchus in the jovial dance 
Bids the ſportive train advance; 


duet is employed by Martial, in the concluſion of his 
epigram on Arria and Partus, Our Engliſh word“ grieve * 
is likewiſe employed in an active and neuter ſenſe. It 
crieves me, © I crieve.” Such a concord is ſometimes 
obſervable in languages of the moſt different texture. 


Mad. Dacier obſerves that, arafeid e in the ſecond 
lire mould be @rapiAuuy. In ſtrictneſs it ſhould, the bet- 
er to agree with xis in the firſt verſe ; but in an author of 
Anacreon's careleſs vivacity the change of a particular mood 
way be eafily admitted. The critic built her reflection 
von the Scbalia. d | 


F 2 1 He 
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t He enflames the poet's fire, 
He to muſic wakes the lyre ; 
Venus with her darling boy, 
Nurs'd the roſy, infant joy. 
Revel-mirth from Bacchus ſprung, 
And the Graces, ever young ; 
See | he ſmiles | — aMiQtions ceaſe, 
Anguiſn ſoftens into peace. 


With the gen'rous youthful ſoul 
When I quaff the feſtive bowl, 
| Richly foaming to my mind 
Hence ye ſorrows to the wind! 


3 Gang flo 
is tranſlated in a double ſenſe, to point out the whole force, 
and fignificancy of the epithet. The poet may be underſtood 
to intimate ſongs ſet to muſic by a different hand. 

I cannot conſtrue the word x#pxoVtv to allude to an an- 
cient cuſtom at the Grecian tables of mixing wine and water, 
as Mad. Dacier has aſſerted. The word is at leaſt better re- 
conciled to the ſpirit of our poet, if turn'd as in the verfion. 
There appears to be ſome fimilarity between this nepaovis 
and the Latin merum ſo conſtantly uſed by the beſt claſſics 
to expreſs wine only, Mad, Dacier ſeems to have bor 
row'd the above opinion from the Scholia. 7 

H c νον is not to be met with in Lexicons. It 
ſhould be @rporpiÞn, from arporpiÞns @ vento nutritus, or 
aucius. 
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Friends, — the laughing ſweets prepare, 
Drink a long farewel to care ; 

+ Whence the pangs of buſy ſtrife, 
Ruin to the joys of life ? 
Who-can point the hours to come, 
Hid in time's uncertain womb ? 
Vainly bold your date ye ſcan, 
Tis a taſk deny'd to man — 
Wine inſpires — l'll beat the plain 
Wantoning with the virgin train; 


autius, Le Fevre gave himſelf unneceſſary trouble in hunt- 


ing after a word of a different derivation Erorpifw, Tho? 
if a critic thinks fit to quarrel with one word, it is but fair 
that he produce another in its ſtead, 


+ öde is properly ſubſtituted by Barnes inflead of 
3Ivpuptre which is not Greek, though fathered by Mad. Dacier 

on the Doric dialeR, unaſſiſted, however, by proof. The 
former takes notice of a-ftrange blunder in * who 
afirms, that there is a Greek verb ddqopã 


Aliquandd bonus dor mitat Homerus. 


Le Fevre is wildly incenſed at this ode, which he dogmaticaliy 
terms miſerable. I believe, few will ſecond his opinion. 


F 3 All 


86 
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All the ſweets (if ſweets there are) 


In a ling'ring life of care 


Taſte, ye wretched, if ye will, — 


I — of joy will take my fill ; 


Bid the ſparkling bowl go round, 


And the praiſe of Bacchus ſound, 


<Q DE XL. 


3 


Rapt'rous bliſs enflames my fact, | 5 


When I take the gen'rous bowl; 
Reveling in wanton play 

] join the chorus of the gay.” 
Soft I ſtrike the warbling lyre, 


 — Bacchus rules the poet's fire — 


But, the chaplet's flow'ry bloom 


Round diffuſing rich perfume, 


From the fair the ſmiles of love 


"Tis a heav'n of joy to prove. 


Malice 
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* Malice is a peſt — my heart 
Never aim'd th' envenom'd dart; 
Hence, ye foul, deteſted crew ! 
Fiends of ſcandal — hence — adieu! 
Why ſhould war's ungrateful ſound 
Wich the laughing bowl go round? 


* OaixToY, or as Barnes would have it daieryy is very 
reaſonably queſtioned by Dr. Trapp. The former, however, 
diiliking both, has ſubſtituted 


@ Yer ov Iritiadirrny 
(I have not been in fear of biting envy) where Trapp to per-- 
fect the verſe propoſes Adu, for A., eadem ſenſu. There 
is an object ion to the word fear in this paſſage, ariſing 
from the poet's ſaying immediately afterwards © I fiy 
(Prvyw) the darts of calumny — which is more expreſſive 
iy interpreted to convey the horror of cenſoriouſneſs from 
2 mixture of hate and fear. As to the repetition of the for- 
mer line, in the very words of the preſent, it is by no- 
means unuſual with Anacreon, Perhaps the reading of 

$9400 ö Muh 03 

Sc. (my heart as before) drop, 


May have on the whole greater beauty. As to the metre 
itſelf it is as confiſtent with many other lines in this ode, 33 
that offered by Trapp. 
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Why is Bacchus genial flood 
Sully'd with a ſcene of blood ? 
— Strike the lyre's ecſtatic ſtring, 

Ours to revel, dance, and ſing ; 
Cheer'd with beauty's roſeate bloom, — 
*Tis a ſun, that breaks the gloom, 
Life is love one care employ 
All the foul —— the care of joy. 


* The laft verſe, notwithſtanding Baxter's licentious in- 
terpretation ** ſalrans agamus and Mad. Dacier's vindica- 
tion of Xoptuuy Pipwyer as confiſtent with elegant writing, 
muſt be read by itſelf, and the xopivwr applied, as by Dr. 
Trapp to ruyio in a foregoing verſe. Though every language 
contains whimſical particularities, downright violations of 
grammar, unleſs they add fingular ſpirit to an expreſſion, 
are prohibited ; ſuch is our Engliſþ phraſe, © We, che King's 
moſt excellent Majeſty,” a manner of ſpeaking completely 
burleſqued by its adoption, in our monthly reviews, where 
the diſtin writer of every article pronounces himſelf the 
whole ſociety of gentlemen, Le Fevre properly reads 


7e inftead of N, or Aai;, the meaning of - 
_ which is abſurd in this place. 


ODE 


Py 
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* Happy creature, what below 
Can more happy live, than thou ? 


Seated 


* The ancients had an extravagant veneration for the 
gra ſchopper, particularly if all their favorable expreſſions were 
to be taken in a literal view. But as that is inconfiſtent, it 
will ſuffice in ſome degree to account for their zeal from 
the traditions they familiarly received, after having fir ſt 
reconciled ſome more general phraſes in the preſent ode, 


It muſt be premiſed that the Cicada is not our modern graſs- 
hopper, according to Dr. Martyn's. accurate deſcription, The 
$199 in the ſecond line of this piece refers, in the Schobe, 

to the ſmaller branches in hedges, which are certain 
ly more conſiſtent in this place, than the lofty trees in 
' foreſts, Its feeding wholly, as in the third verſe, upon dew, 
is a poetical turn for its living chiefly in the graſs. The 
; ſubſequent compliments to verſe 15th cannot be reduced to 
critical preciſeneſs. The reſt allude entirely to the well - 
| known fable of the Titbhonian metamorphoſis, and to Pagan 
theology ia general. But to trace the admiration af anti- 


aan 
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Seated on thy leafy throne 
(Summer weaves the verdant crown) 


quity for a creature in itſelf ſo contemptible, we muſt go as. 
far back as the Albenian vanity in wearing golden Cicade in 
their hair, to denote their being, like thoſe inſects, de- 
ſcended from the earth, or rather, the firſt born of the 
earth. But why the Cicada ſhould appear a' ſuitable 
emblem of national antiquity, can be only-accounted for from 
the Tithonian tale; the old man's change into this particular 
creature bringing on a fictitious renewal of eternal youth, 
This ſtory probably owed its firſt riſe to ſome pregnant 
genius, who work'd up the hiſtory of Titbonus, from the 
meer obſervation of the Cicada's being volatile, and actixe 
with a conftant ſeeming enjoyment of youth and ſpirits. 
But as our neighbors the Scots claim the title of Athenian ſu- 
periority in points of literature, and Athenian priority in 
point of national birth, to them I beg to refer the illuſtration 
of this affected mode. DEE | 


The epithets , di, and Acre, without 
ſufferings, and without fleſh or blood, ſeem purpoſely placed, 
immediately to precede the compliment of the creature's di- 
vinity, with which the performance cloſes; the exiſtence of 
Pagan deities being diſtinguiſhed from that of mortals in the 
privileges above-mentioned. As if it was of the leaſt conſe- 

quence toraiſe the merits of immortality on ſuch trifling articles, 
and diſgrace it at the ſame time with all the paſſions of envy, 
libertiniſm, and cruelty, which level humagitywith the brutes.. 


Sip- 
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Sipping o'er the pearly lawn 
The fragrant nectar of the dawn; 
Little tales thou lov'f to fing, 
Tales of mirth — an inſet-King. 
Thine the treaſures of the field, 
All thy own the ſeaſons yield; 
Nature paints for thee the year, 
Songſter to the ſhepherds dear. 
Innocent, of placid fame, 
What of man can boaſt the ſame? 


Thine 


* Aro pundercg vd CAGTTWY 
Doing an injury to nothing whatever. Not as Mad. Dacier 
has termed it“ no perſon.” The adjectives are in the 
neuter gender. The order of the words 


c T2 amo junderog 


requires no alteration. IT have left out among the qualities 
of the graſshopper, mentioned in the text, its wiſdom. The 


epithet ooo, line 16, muſt mean at beſt a negative poſ- 
ſeſſion, alluding to the Cicada's ſituation in a freedom from 
care. This might be called Anacreontic wiſdom in a man, 
who has the power of involving himſelf in active troubles, or 
fitting down quiet, and contented, But ip modern eſtimation 

| | it 
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Thine the laviſh'd voice of praiſe 
Harbinger of fruitful days ; 
Darling gf the tuneful nine 
Phebus is thy fire divine; 
Phoebus to thy notes has giv'n 
Muſic from the ſpheres of heav'n. | 
Happy moſt, as firſt of earth, 

All thy hours are peace and mirth; 

Cares, nor pains to thee belong, 
Thou alone art ever young. 

Thine the pure immortal vein, 
Blood, nor fleſh thy life ſuſtain ; 
Rich in ſpirits — health thy feaſt, 
Thou'rt a demi-god at. leaſt, 


it muſt be ill- adapted to a graſshopper, which has too much 
youth in its nature for that grave, and ſolemn qualification of 


old age alone. Though to ſpeak ſeriouſly, it may be a com- 
pliment, like moſt of the others, poetically introduced. 


ODE 
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High in air with rapid wing, 
Fancy'd flight, I ſeem'd to ſpring 
With a heavy weight of lead 
Though his little feet were ſpread, 
Cupid with a whirlwind's force 
Flew — and ſtop'd me in my courſe — 
« Why th' ideal tale impart?” 

4 — Struck of old by beauty's dart, 
Love's unbounded ſway I bore, 
— But not long the fetters ware : 


This ode ls admirable for an elegant conciſeneſs ; I can- 
not, however, beftow ſuch extravagant encomiums, as Mad. 
Dacier has laviſhed upon its beauty and its gallantry, In the 
ſeventh line Aoxfw & T is flat, and ſpiritleſs, the words are 
therefore omitted in the verſion. 

R HoMo9Yamu is a word of emphatical gaiety, meaning 


that the poet had Mid, or flipt out of the hands of his former 
miſtreſſes. ; 


Now 
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In thy hand this arrow take; 
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— Now to one a ſlave Ill be, 
Now to all but Ché, free. 


8 m 


In his Lemnos lov'd abode, 
Where the ſacred furnace glow'd, 
Vulcan moulds, with toilſome joy, 
Arrows for the Papbian boy. 


Fatal arrows! — Venus dip'd, 
And their points with honey tipt; 
Cupid firait, at miſchief 's call, 
Ting'd them, deeply ting'd, with gall. 


Sta king from the field of fate, 
Mavors, in heroic ſtate, 

Graſping ſtern his maſſy ſpear, 
Ey'd the trifles with a ſneer. 


Tis a trifle, Cupid ſpake, 


Some- 
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Something here of weight may prove, | 
Something — in the ſcale of love. 


Mars unwary ſeiz'd the dart — 
Soon it pierc'd him to the heart; 
Venus, queen of amorous wiles, 
O'er the vanquiſh'd conqu'ror ſmiles, 


Stung with pain the hero ſighs, 
Take, oh ! take it off (he cries) 


"Tis thy due (rejoin'd the boy) 
— Hapleſs god — I wiſh thee joy. 


* Baxter has enlarged the thought in the original, which 
means fimply that Mars took up the dart. The critic pre- 
ſumes, that Cupid at this inſtant aim'd it at him. Surely the 
former is eaſier and more conſiſtent with the ridicule thrown 
upon the trifies by the God of War, The reflection of Mad. 
Dacier on the Ode itſelf merits attention, The Poet (ſays 
the) means to repreſent, that the arrows of love are nut even 
to be tocuhed with impunity,” 


ODE 
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Love's fetters tis a pain to bear, 
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Tis pain thoſe fetters not to wear, 

But the worſt of pains to prove 

The ſorrows of a fruitleſs love. 

What can wiſdom, what can birth, 
Heav'nly charms, or ſpotleſs worth? 
Theſe in love are trifles — all 

To the pow'r of gold mult fall. 

Curs'd be he, whoſe raviſh'd ſight: 
Tore the ſplendid ill to light; 
Wretch, tis he — the ſource of harms, . 
Sets the kindred world in arms; 

— Ev'ry fond endearment ends — 

— Fathers, Brothers, Siſters, Friends, 
He —— the murd'rous band inſpires, 
He -—— the Dogs of battle fires ; 

Still more baleful to behold 

Cupid's darts are tip'd with gold, 


ODE 
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Yes ! yes | I view with rapt'rous ſoul 
The mirth of laughing age; 

Not youths, who love the dance, and bowl, 
Can more my heart engage. 


What tho” the ſilver'd head declare 
The chilling froſt of time 
Years, all in vaio, the limbs impair, 
The ſpirits in their prime, 


3 


iz 
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Give me Hou ER's godlike lyre, — 
Change the chords of martial fire; 
Strains alone my ſoul will prove 
Rous'd by wine, or tun'd to love; 
Bring, oh! bring the ſparkling bowl 
Sacred to the thirſty ſoul. 


This ode is a turn upon the ancient cuſtom of eftabliſhing 
what would now be called Toaſt-Mafters, (or in old times) 
prefidents of a debauch. Theſe were deſpotic monarchs 
in the government of Comus, and Bacchus, and uſually forc'd 
ſmaller cups upon thoſe Anacreens of the meeting, who were 
given to exceſs, Our poet in this ſelf allotted province 
ceaches his comrades a lefſon, better adapted to his own dif- 


| poſition, than thoſe which were more uſually given. 


pre- 
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*Prefident of Bacchus tribe 
Mine to fill — and laws preſcribe ; 
Drink an ocean, dance, and play, 
Mad diſcretion crown the day ; 
Wake the ſong, and {well the lyre — 
Rapture calls, and I inſpire. 


I read the fourth line 
pipe pot, rope; nepdoous 
The firſt words expreſs an impatience from their repetition, 
the laſt introduce with ſpirit the indulgent regulations of this 
merry lawgiver. x . ] heααν is an expreſſi ve inverſion of 


dig ade xuTEAAWY 3 though the Scholia and commentators 
in general underſtand the phraſe to mean cups, on which the 
laws of drinking were ſet down ; but if that is the conſtruct ion, 
what need of a prefident of unlimited authority? I take 


Browns to mean the cuſtoms more frequently adhered to, 
from which however it may ſeem that preſidents in general 
as well as our poet, might deviate in their ſovereign capa- 
city. | 
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o W in. 


Beſt of Painters, take thy ſtand; 
Hark ! the Lyric Queen's command! 
Laughing o'er the floods of wine, 
Firſt let jovial cities ſhine ; | 
Feſtal Bacchus' vot'ries gay, 

Give a loaſe to mirth, and play ; 


The corruption of this ode is evident, tho' with proper 
correRions it may very well paſs. The tranſpoſition of the 
lines has been adjuſted by the Vatican manuſc. and admitted 
by Dr. Trapp, The To æpd ro at the head of the ſecond 
direction, as it originally ſtood, puts one in mind of the con- 
ſtable's method of argumentatiop in much ado about 
nothing. 


+ Let 
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t Let th' alternate muſic float 
From the lute's melodious note; 


If thou can'ſt, their joys improve, 
Fill, oh! fill each heart with love, 


f "Erigorreus is athorg, 7 
as altered by Le Fevre, is the reading with more recent com- 
mentators. It may be preſumption to.queſtion its propriety j 


but I will rekcdre to propoſe 
| Ororaiyjuordy; re Bdxyas, 
"ETepow1o2; x* bfukss. 


The prieſteſſes of Bacchus, and men playing on the lute ;"* 
otherwiſe we muſt alter with Le Fevre Þ1ABvTwy in the laſt 
verſe, into TFiortwy ; for the poor women had before no ſwa ins 
to love, and be lov'd in turn. 
Mad. Diatitr has entered into an elaborate diſcuſſion of the 
ancient double flutes, as ſhe terms them; how one man could 
conveniently, or indeed any way, play on both at the ſame 
time without diſcord, is rather difficult to reconcile. Baxter's 
verfion ** alternatim flantes ” is leſs foreign, and more fami- 
liarto modern conception. zip, which ſtrictly means 
„ divers? Jaxter” will admit of the foregoing conſtruction. 


The Scbolia rn den the words 


ina ripudi gurreopires ( ſeil. & dt 
as they read) ** utrimę; ſpiratas tibias,”” This may more par- 
ticularly allude to the firft and ſecond parts of a tune played by 
two diſſ inct inſtruments, of the ſame conſtruct ion. 


G 3 | ODE 
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* He comes, he comes ; in ev'ry vein 
I feel th' inſpiring God ; 
Grief, anguiſh, care, a ghaſtly train, 
Are vaniſh'd at his nod. 


To ſip the various ſweets of love 
He fires the youthful ſoul ; 

Bids him the boundleſs tranſports prove, 
That crown the gen'rous bowl. 


I read the three firſt lines according to the Yaticen 
N. S, Hen. Stephens, and other ſufficient authorities, with 
| ve, Jo, and ö roig, 

which make a pleafing variety inftead of the ine legant re- 


petition of woTo4G ; whence ſome more phlegmatic critics 
might imagine, that Anacreon was actually in his cups, when 
be wrote this ode. 


With 
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With guardian care he tends the ſhoots, 
* Till Autumn's jovial hour, 

When guſhing forth the ripen'd fruits 
Their laviſh treaſures ſhow'r. 


From widow'd vines the cluſter'd charms 
With annual oceans ſwell ; 

The body's pangs, the mind's alarms, 
Theſe kind phyſicians quell. 


* T:T101jpivoy, the reading of Baxter, an alteration of a 


fingle letter, gives ſpirit to the paſſage, which the other 
reading has not, if it conveys any meaning. The protraction 
of the ſecond ſyllable is not ſufficient to invalidate the inſer- 
tion of the word, though the only inftance of the ſort in the 
whole performance. PvA@TTwY in the next verſe is prefer- 
able to PH Eoirous, che old reading, is not Greek, 
The word muſt be formed into two 65 #785, but, the prepo- 
ſition governing an accuſative, Dr. Trapp underſtands xp. 
This ſufficiently confutes the opinion of Barter and Barnes, 
that the text from the ninth verſe alluded ſolely to the au- 
tumnal ſeaſon, becauſe, forſooth, fevers are frequent at that 
. period; but does it likewiſe more particularly affit the 
mind? for the text includes that alſo, 


Ss 0 
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What hand with animated grace 
Has ſtamp'd this ocean's mimic face? 


The commentators, like the fiſh mentioned in the original, 
have aukwardly wantoned over this ode, which is more un- 
favorable to a tranſlator than all the others. The text is 
certainly corrupted; too cloſe a repetition of the ſame 
words, ſeveral thoughts confuſedly expreſſed, and a trifling 
compariſon, which degrades poor Vm to a ſea-weed, are 
more than enough to raiſe ſuſpicions - With ſome amend- 
ments, however, it is hoped the poetical n 
to . | 

® x>uc ir} r "i gad ev 
is abſurd; for, as Dr. Trapp remarks, nne off ipſe fluctus 
Dorſum Maris ? He alters accordingly the fourth verſe to 
pie ach, a very expreſſive repetition, I once thought 
it might run 

% "Arixive Thy Jandoonw, ? 
but the other is preferable, particularly as wirroy 6 rute | 
is mentioned before, | 

What 
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What maſter-hand diſplay'd the ſhow 
Of waving billows' gentle flow? 
The glowing art to madneſs fir'd: 
Has boldly to the Gods aſpir d. 
See! the eomely Venus laves 
Blithely wantoning in the waves | 
Parent of the Pow'rs above, 
Source of joys, and Queen of love. 
| See ! in wand'ring mazes ſwims 
The lucid ivory of ber limbs! 


|| 8:7" dvrh has been excellent food for the commenta- 
tory, Mad. Dacier has aukwardly enough explained the order 
of the words; which muſt neceffarily be the caſe with any 
who attempt it, as they now ſtand, the nominative to the 
verb Tut being at ſuch @ cruel diſtance, and a prepofition 
to govern yu, in the ſecond line following, being un- 
claffically placed before the nominative itſelf, Without 
taking notice of the inconclufive interpretations of the ctitics, 
I venture to propoſe a reading, which will at leaſt obviate 
the impropriety before alledged. 


—_ *Adadauim fag axis 
Alpes its whbor Pipuce 
"AwaJoxgous YU 
"PoYior Faporder tx, 
« Wandering 
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"Thoſe the modeſt ſtreams conceal, 
Which fancy only ſhould reveal. 
Her arms ſhe waves — from ſide to ſide, 
The liquid hills obedient glide ; 
With am'rous kiſſes they embrace 
The'heaving boſom's poliſh'd grace. 


1 


„ Wandering from the ſhore, and bearing herſelf properly 

for ſailing (85 A) upon the placid ſea, &c. 1 eraſe 
the thirteenth line with Dr. Trapp, particularly as it would 
cramp the enſuing compariſon of the lilly and violet. 


— —— —ÜdZmdꝛ2———— — 
* 


1 Podtwy bende uach 
Aras inpbe dupns 
Miye x Tara ri · 


Theſe verſes, to make the ſecond line conſtſtent, muſt con- 
tain a deſcription of the particular part touch'd by the waves, 

while Venus was ſwimming. The ſenſe is the wave cuts 
the firſt, .or the higher parts, where the breaſts begin, juſt 

under the neck ;** the ſpot neceſſarily touch'd by the water 
in ſwimming, the breaſts being juſt under the water, and the 
neck juſt above it. Podiwr is a whimſical epithet for the 
' boſom. In this place it cannot mean roſy; but is meant 
to Expreſs beauty and comelineſs in general, the appearance 
of the roſe independent of its color. 


Amid 
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Amid the ſilver of the deep, 
Whoſe placid waters almoſt ſleep, 
Mildly bright her beauties ſhow, 
Like the lilly's ſpotleſs ſnow, 
Mid beds of violets diſplay' d; 
Blended tints of light and ſhade. 
In gambols o'er the watry way 
See | th* unwieldy dolphins play; 
+ Loves, Deſires, with youthful ſmiles, 
Here ſuſpend their. amorous wiles. 
Wreath'd with aukward, antic ſport 
| The ſcaly nation pay their court; 

In emulative homage rove, 

Conſcious of the queen of love. 


+ da? fire is very elegant Greek, and happily 


ſubſtituted for dbAupor.. If the reader is ſo unfortunately eu- 

rious, as to defire a fight of egregious trifling among the 

critics, he may peruſe Dr, Trapp's note upon this paſſage ; «2 
; paſſage which they will not ſuffer to explain itſelf. 


O. DE 
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| See how the vine's luxuriant ſpoil _ 
| * Inſpires the youth's autumnal toil ;: 

| Affiſtant Nymphs the treaſures bear 

| Soothing with ſmiles the weight of care. 
| The future ocean's bluſhing ſtore 

| Profuſely Javiſh'd on the floor, 


The above ode and the fiftieth have been eſteemed vin- 
rage hymns; a ſort of harreſt-home in honor of Barchu:, | 
Neither of the pieces can be conſtrued altogether in that light, | 
particularly the preſent, becauſe mention is made in the 
eighth verſe of the very words uſed by the wine - preſſers in 
their hymns to the God of wine, while they were een in 
the bufineſs, 


Hives muſt be read with Stephens, inſtead of te 
participle, otherwiſe there is no verb to govern the ſentence, 
which the ſenſe, and grammar require: 

8 By 


6 


inelegant, as the prepoſition is evidently placed at 
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By-manly ſtrength the preſs is trod; 

Forth from his priſon burſts the God. 

t io Bacchus, Thee they ſing, . 


Hymns of joy thy.prailes ring ; | 
Un- 


+ Miya rd, Juv Ap reg 
Epa rd 19g z prris 
Nior is Gorra Baxxyor, 


Such is the common reading, which is faulty, chieſſy in the 
order of the lines. The two laſt would have a greater air of 


propriety, if placed firſt. Let us try them in the following 
tranſpoſition. 


"EpaTo? wiJo parry; 
Nior ixGrorra Baxyor, 
Miya Te Juv iruow. 


— — : — 


Efarol is more graceful than the adjectire oro», turned ally 


verbiallys De Pau thinks that the farmer reading is Ga 


requires no alteration, the prepoſition ic being connected with 


oparres, The Greek thus underftood muſt be e ſteemed 
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Unbounded foams the ſtream divine, 
Already they are drunk with wine. 
Fir'd by thee the ſoul of age 
Glows with keen ecſtatic rage ; 
Trembling in the dance, around 
His hoary treſſes ſtrew the ground. 
Fir'd by Thee the youthful heart 
Spreads the ſnares of am'rous art ; 
In reſt reclin'd beneath-the ſhade 
He ſoftly wooes the lovely maid; 
Her cloſing eyelids juſt can move 
Half-opening to the breath of love. 


« Ah! yet too cruel], cruel fair, 
« Attend a faithful. ſhepherd's pray'r; 


too great a diſtanoe from the verb, to which in re- 
ality it ſhould be cloſely linked. The Critic likewiſe 
(and with juſtice) arraigns the repetition of participles in 
the ode, to obviate which, XpoT&0Wv is introduced ; this was 
requiſite in the crundpoſiticn of the verſes propoſed above, 
which is far more natural than the formes. He introduces 


uo lorra, dut unneceſſarily. 


c Ah! 
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« Ah ! yet the knot of Hymen tie, 
« Nor bid a conſtant lover die.“ 


Still th' unavailing wiſh he vents, . 

The willing virgin ſcarce conſents ; 

At once a happy boldneſs fires, 

The Pow'r of wine, and love inſpires. 


— Th' aſſault what virgin can maintain, 
Two Gods conſed'rate with her Swain ? 


The text is here rendered in a more delicate, and in 
courſe a leſs exceptionable manner, than that in which the 
more wanton critics underſtand it. The common reading 

has been ingeniouſly changed into 


Ee Gur dp. dyn. 

and thus turned, dp 
fignifies intempeſivè, not at a ſeaſonable, or proper time, for 
the ſwain evidently intruded himſelf upon the nymph. By 
pod νιν I am willing to underſtand © the girl's being the 
dotrngen of her own diſpoſition, as to marriage with the 
ſuitor ;” the other interpretation is too groſs, and ſuited only 
to the laſcivious coarſeneſs of Petronius 4 or the ribald 
frolics of ar — 


ODE 
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o. 0 1 1 


While ſpring with laviſh flow'rets glows, 
From the gay wreath ]'ll pluck the roſe, 
The queen of fragrance will diſplay, ' 

— Oh! pour, my Friend, th'accordant lay. 
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Monfieur Dacier has made a very probable, and ingenious con- 
jecture, which gives the form of a dialogue to the preſent ode; 
a conjecture, according to his learned Lady, manifeſtly authen- 

ticated by the run of the piece. This conſtruction undoubt- 
edly adds a force, and expreſſion to the performance, and 
the verſion has. accordingly adgpted. it, with a fingle ex- 
ception as to the commencement of the dialogye, here placed 
at the fourth verſe. Mad. Dacier enters on it at the ninth, 
and conſequently reduces the intermediate lines to a preface; 
this however muſt be allowed to weaken their . I read 
the third verſe with D. Heigſius 


Tors rag ate . 
The old reading 
Tortraipti & ugs .pATHY 
| is inelegant, if Greek, 


— . ——— it we a 


Dear 
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*Dear to earth, thy ſmiling bloom 

Dear to heav'n thy rich perfume | 

Sacred to the ſportive hour 

When the loves from flow'r, to flow'r 
Blithely trip — the Graces fair 

Bind thy treaſures to their hair ; 

By the Paphian Queen careſs'd 

Seated on her ſnowy breaſt, 


+ Nymphs, who haunt th'embow'ring ſhades, 
Poeſy's enchanting maids, 


* I hare tranſpoſed the original, thinking it more con- 
ſiſtent to place the heathen Gods, infignificant as they were, 
in the poſt of honor, hitherto uſurp'd by the Bporos, 


the ſons of earth. 
Tôò tyap Bpotwy T0 XH 
It is otherwiſe an U5epoy TpoTepor, an inaccuracy, which how- 


erer abounds in Anacreen, Since making the above re- 
mark I have vbſerved Dr, Trapp is of the ſame opinion. 


+ I read pine Noufarc, the firſt word being uſually 
followed by a dative caſe z He is familiar to 
Ara:reen, The original Note has too much the air of tau- 
tology with the fucceeding Mugs, | | 

H Woo 


— 
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Woo thee, Role ; thy charms inſpire 
All the raptures of the lyre. | 
j Cull we ſtrait th' inviting Roſe, — 
Shielded by the thorn it glows 5 
Cull the Roſe ; what boots the ſmart? 
Boundleſs ſweets regale the heart, 


t Pluck it not; the flow'ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent ſtem.; 
| Round 


II read with Barnes, as more elegant Greek, 
Tor) iipas, Stepbens's ro or ! 
cannot ſo properly precede the prepoſition iy in the following 
_ verſe, | 


1 This paſſage has been learnedly diſcuſſed by Monſ. 
Dacier, as quoted by his Lady. The Critic thinks it refers to: 
whimſical cuſtom ariſing from the ſuperſtition of the an- 
cients, who, it ſeems, in order to form an adequate judg- 

ment of their future ſucceſs in love, took a poppy, and tried 
whether by ſtriking their hand, «or elbow againſt it, any 
paiſe enſued; if there did, they depended upon a happy 
iſſue, if not, they of conſequence were reduced to deſpair. 
The misfortune is, that although this were actually 4 cuſtom 
among thoſe ridiculous zealots, it has no connection with 
the preſent thought, the very words of which are wreſled 
by Mad, Dacier in favor of het huſband's hypotheſis. © Acd 


fo 


— 5 -- 
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Round the feaſt of fragrance rove, 
But gently touch — the Roſe of love. 


Mid 


to this the remark of De Pauzo, that their writers, when 

they treated this prophetic ceremony of love, mentioned 

only the Lilly, the Poppy, and the Anemone, but never 

the Roſe, However, I know not how any of the flow'rs 

could be conclufive in the experiment, unleſs entirely dif- 
| ferent from their nameſakes of modern conſtruction. 


The reader will obſerve, that the verfion runs contra · 
dictory to the ſenſe of the whole tribe of commentators, 
which was owing to the editor's being firuck with the ex- 
prefſive contraſt, thereby made, to the verſes immediately 
foregoing, to which thoſe in que ſt ion are reſponſive. He 
preſumes to read thus | 


Tad Yoo Arr. Mares 
Manaxaios 590%, xuPus 
IIpoca yr 0 &c. f 

Gently bringing it (to che ſmell.) 


The next line ſhould be read with Mad. Darier, 
To godoy A 0 auto rr 


The old reading d is intolerable, and the rd o 
of Pr. Trapp is at leaft a tautology, if poets are underſtood 
by it, ſee the 10th verſe; if wiſe men in general are 

H2a- intimated 
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Mid the ſons of Comus ſpread 
Blooms the Roſe's living red 
Chaplet for the thirſty ſoul 
Well it crowns the purple bowl. 


Hark the Bard! his numbers pour 

| Incenſe to the ſacred flow'r; 
The roſy-finger'd beam of light 
Undraws the curtain of tne night ; 

_ Health's bluſhing Roſe the virgin ſtreaks, 
And paints the down of Venus cheeks. 


Lovely Roſe ! thy genial powr 
Sweetly ſooths the ſickly hour; 
O'er the grave thy fragrance ſhed, 
| We ſink in quiet to the dead. 

| When the envious hand of Time 
| Nips the honors of thy prime, 


intimated, they are aukwardly placed at the head of the vo- 
rtaries of Comus and Bacchus, mentioned directly after. 
Tov cop in the firſt ſenſe occurs in the ſpace of ſeven 
verſes. 


Freſh 
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Freſh in youth thy Odors bear 
Richneſs to the ambient Air. 


Say from whence the Roſe divine 

| Bids th*unrival'd luſtre ſhine? 
* From the liquid caves of night 
When Cytherea wak'd to light, 
Wak'd from her cold Neptunian birth, 
To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her ſire 
When Pallas ſprang with-martial fire, 


Mad. Dacier ſays, that Anacreon has very fnzularly 
given the ſame date to the birth of Venus, and Minerva, I 
apprehend, he only intended à more extenſive compliment to 
the Roſe, by fixing the birth of the two contraſted Powers of 
Love, and War, at the period when that flower was firſt 
produced, The enſuing account of the creation of the Roſe 
was an invention of his own, and the other may conſiſtently 
be preſumed the ſame. TIoAvdzidancy applied to the Roſe 
is by the above conſtruct ion ſufficiently explained, though 
otherwiſe a very inſignificant, epithet. The Scbolia render it 
0 (varium) which is not particularly applicable to Roſes. 
The 9JaidaArey can only hint at the foregoing anecdote in the 
vriginal ; the word meaning artificioz?, or, ſummä arte faflum. 


H 3 : Nature 
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Nature gave the Queen of flow'rs, 
Coeval Siſter of the Pow'rs. 


When th' immortals' frolic ſouls 
Glow'd with the Ne&ar's copious bowls, 
By chance upon a blooming thorn 
(Such as the heav'nly ſeats adorn) 
Prolific fell th' ztherial dew ; 
— Conſecrated Roſes grew. 
The Topers hail'd the plant divine, 
And gave it to the God of Wine. 


. 


* When I view youth's blithſome train, 
Rapture beats in every vein ; 
” All 


H. Stephens has properly altered the old reading, which 
was abſurd and ungrammatical , to X 
Or iyw viuv NAA 
Eoopa, Taperiy now = 


Baxter has, like a true critic, refined upon the words, which 
he 
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All my ſpirits on the wing, 8 
In the merry dance I ſpring. 
* Stay, ye wanton ſtriplings, ſtay, 
Old I am, but will be gay; 


ne turns more injudiciouſly, if poſſible, than the original 
:onſenſe 8 | 
r puta 
Eoopar, Tapgeriv now. 


This is aukward at the very firſt appearance; Dr. Trapp 
pronounces it ungrammatical. p 


* KuGrca in the original has puzzled the critics, who - 
Fave in general conſpired to change it into ouriea, to this 
there can be no other objefion, than the too frequent re- 
petition of the Greek words for youth in this very thort 
piece. I would propoſe xn, ſignifying a ſor» of Noiſe, 
and Jollity, in the more figurative interpretation. This ſuffi-- 
ciently implies, youth, without the impropriety of expreſſing 
it, Kvenen, ſay the Schulia, is meant of a woman, who 
took pleaſure in Revelry and Dancing. The reader may 
accept the latter, if he is rather inclined to that conſtruc- 
tion, which may appear more Anacreontic, as filling up the 
whole ſcene of Mirth and Feſtivity, che ſubjects of che ode. 


Tlepizaerror fe, xv, 
Pole 0c; — 


H 4. Roſes, 
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| Roſes, wreaths of Roſes, ſpread, 
To hide the ſilver of my head. 


Age, away! the youths among 
Let me dance — I till am young. 
Give me, boy, to drench my ſoul, 
| Rivers of th' autumnal bowl. 


|| Anacreon might ſay of the critic Le Fevre, as the ſwain 
in Virgil did of his mifireſs, ** male me Galatea petit; for he 
has made the poet cry out after apples in this paſſage, which 
| TI da not remember, he has once longed for in all his other 
odes. But the unlucky ftumbling-block is gods which, it 
ſeems, fignifies Malum Punicum. In the firſt place both the 
ſyllables of the word are falſe quantity, as they ſtand in the 
preſent verſe; it being requifite that the firſt ſhould be 
ſhort, and the laſt long. This particular would not have 
been conſidered, but that the line may be ſo eaſily brought 
to a meaſure, confiftent with the reſt of the ode, and the 
ſenſe much leſs exce ptionable. 


Bring me rivers of autumnal (wine) 3 this be ing the ſeaſon for 
making it, 


t Fir'd 
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1 Fir'd with theſe, we ſoon ſhall view, 
W hat a green old age will do; 
Lively age ! that well can drink, 
Well can talk — but will not think ; 
Fill'd with eeſtacy divine, 
Nobly mad — when mad with Wine, 


0D 1 


Expreſſive of the maſter-hand 
The Courſer feels the letter'd brand 3 


t 1 3% is connected with Pepi ro vlg in the foregoing 


ſentence. eive7y in the verſe following has been by ſome 
critics interpreted finging, not talking. It would ſcarcely 


be worth a remark, had not the verſion given a new turn to 
the * reflection. 


* The 
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* The lofty Turban's ſullen grace 
Proclaims the haughty Parthian race. 
As ſure the conſcious marks to prove 
The ſofter hearts impreſs'd with love, 
Tho? hid within the miſchief lies, 
|| It pierces thro' the traitor eyes, 


ODE 


This ode has been ſuſpected on account of the Parthian: 
mentioned in the text, an error occaſioned by the uncertainty 
of the true period, when Anacreon floriſhed, which ſeems to be 
properly ſettled by Mad. Dacier, in the times of Cræſus, and 
conſequently of Cyrus, who gave the name of Parthian, to 

that people little known before, See Rem. on Ode XV, 


|| The Greek, N yapayne oy; © 2 ſubtil mark 
of the mind” requires enlargement in the Engliſh language. 
As Dr. Trapp reads it “ ad literam it is very faint, and 
indeed ſcarcely. ſenſe; the. verſion has fixed the particular 
ſign of love, where it never fails to be obſerved, namely, 
in the eyes. Such is the interpretation of the beſt 
editions. The reader, who is faſhionably enamored of 
the French, will excuſe my intrudiag the following lines 
of Mr, De la Foſſe, occaſioned by, and greatly ſuperior to 
the original, | | | 
Tori gue je wois un amant, 
Il cache en wain ſon Tourment, 
A le trabir tout conſpire : 
Sa Langueur, ſon embarras, 
Tout ce qu'il peut faire, ou dire, 


Meme ce qu'il ne dit pat 2 
| "J 
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Scarce ſcatter'd here and there diſplay 
My locks their venerable grey ; 
Their glow of life my ſpirits loſe, 
My teeth their ancient aid refuſe ; 


This delicate and elegant petit chanſon evinces how well 
the language is adapted to a leſs confined paraphraſe of 
Anacreon, to whoſe agreeable levities the French can never do 
ample juſtice, when cramp'd in the trammels of tranſlation, 


From the above verſes an Zagiiſd Anacreontic has been at» 
tempted, 


With ſmiles I view the Lover's Pride, 

— Fondly He thinks thoſe pains to hide, 
Which — All conſpire to prove ; 

The ſoul with languid wildneſs fraught, 

The Actions, Words, and very Thought; 
— En filence ſpeaks his loves 


t uuf, if the metre is conſulted, muſt be read, 
vith three Hllables only, the I melted into ©, 


To 
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To youth my tranſports I reſign ; ; 
A ſhort, ſhort interval is mine, 


* What fears ! from ſcenes of rich delight, 
To roam the vale of endleſs night 


The 


®* Ararantty the old reading is not to be found Dr. 
Trapp takes avarerdiu from Baxter. It is unaccountable, 
how the other abſurdity could have crept into the text, 
and not ha ve been expunged before. The laſt line is pro- 


perly read by Barnes, Kare. un „agu. The whole 
phraſe however may be turned 


1 tyap rolf 
Kærabdrri, v. 


And the reflection may be rendered The Defcent to 
Hades is uhcomfortable, for it is not prepared, or readily | 
allowed to any, who deſcend, to re-aſcend.” f 570 l 
is ſtrongly explained by the words of Virgil 


Revocare Cradum — 


Hoc Opus, bic Labor ef. 


Strictly ſpeaking Barnes's d in the laſt verſe ſhould be 
placed before roles, which may aHude to thoſe few fabulous 
exceptions of Heroes, who re-aſcended to earth, a privilege 
abſolutely refuſed to the herd of mank'nd. 


The above ode has the ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity. The 
preſervation of it by Srepbens has brought the whole body of 
critics on the fide of its adoption. Add ta this, that it makes 2 
concluſion, the moſt charaReriftic of humanity, to the odes of 

Anacreon, 


ad 
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The bleſs'd of earth, to ſhades below, 
Unwilling heavy trav'llers go. 

The glooming proſpect ſcares the eye, 
They ſhriek — and cannot bear to die. 
No wonder, the full figh they vent, 
And tremble at the drear deſcent ; 

In Chains eternal doom'd to mourn, 
Ah! never, never to return. 


Auacreon, which ſhall be diſmiſſed with a moral obſervation— 
That an animated flow of ſpirits, ſuſtained by a conſtant 
indulgence of mirth, and pleaſure, muſt neceſſarily droop, if 
not ſooner, at that period, when age depreſſes the ſoul with 
2 languid Tædium, and the nearer approach of Death makes 
it look back with all the horrors of diſappointment on the 
earlier reliſh for enjoyment, poſſeſſed at the expence of 
Health, Wiſdom, and Happineſs, | 
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ITYLENE, an iftand of Leſbos, gave 
| birth to this amorous Poeteſs; who, 
When arrived at a pre-eminence of literary 
reputation, received a diſtinguiſhed honor, 
{ſimilar to that which Hamer had before. ex- 
perienced, Seven cities of Greece contending 
for the birth of the latter, and eight per- 
ſons boaſting to have been fathers of the for- 
mer. Her mother, Cleis, ſor the mother is 
| I | always 


always known, muſt ſurely have been in- 
jured by the zeal of theſe wild competi- 


| tors. - | | , 


From the anecdotes of Sappho's hiſtory, 
we muſt conclude her to have been of a 
violent temper, and a ſlave to its uſual con- 
comitants, ungovernable paſſions of. all ſorts, 


She was married to Cercalas, a man of 
conſiderable wealth, in the iſland of Andros; 
a match probably not the offspring of love; 


at. leaſt we have no reaſon, to eſteem it ſuch, 


when we reflect upon the licentious conduct 
of her widowhood ; a conduct, which ſuf- 
ficently evinces that ſhe had very little _ 
lor her byſband or herſelf “. 


Of 


The tradition, that Anacreon was à ſuitor of our porteſs, 


is evidently fabulous. Sappbo, according to the moſt plaufible 


accounts, was born A. M. 3238, about the 41ſt Olympiad, 
and Anacreon began his life A. M. 3417, and in the 3d 
year of the Goth Olympiad : ſo that Sappbo, if exiſtent It the 


birth of the former, muſt have been 79 years old; a very 
unfa rorable 
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Of her three brothers, Larichus, Eurigius, 
and Caraxus, ſhe acted and wrote againſt the 


| laſt with a frenzy of deteſtation, irritated at 


his affection for“ Rhodope, a famous cour- 
tezan, If this ſtory is built on truth, it 
may be rather preſumed, that diſappointment, 
which the wretched cataſtrophe of her death 
proves, ſhe could not endure, gave riſe to 
her inveteracy. Why might not Rhodope 


unfa vorable date for enlarging the lift of admirers. The 
account of Alcæus's aſſect ion for Sapphe has a fironger ap- 
pearance of authenticity, as he was about twenty one years 
her ſenior. But the extravagant rebuke, with which the 
Lyric poet was repulſed, if we may credit Arifotle, mutt. 
have effectually put an end to his amorous ardor. 


* A romantic tale has been handed down relative to this 
diſtinguiſhed beauty. An eagle ſnatched up one of her 
ſippers, as ſhe was bathing, and carrying it to Memphis, 
dropped it into the lap of the king, while he was ad- 
miniſtering juſtice. The elegance of the flipper of courſe 
induced this royal judge to ſend for its owner, whom he 
made an honeſt woman, by making her his queen, and they 
lived very happy afterwards, The immortal mother Goo/e 
of childiſh memory, ſeems to have borrowed one of her 
many intereſting tales, from this delicate hiſtoriola of an- 
tiquity. | 


I 2 have 
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have been a favorite of a ſmilar caſt with 
Alitubis or Andromeda 7 


Debates have ariſan; kather; our . 


| was of noble or mean extraction. The aſ- 


ſertors of the latter ground their opinion 
upon her brother, Caraxus, who dealt in 
wines; but this, as Mad. Dacier remarks, 


is inconcluſive ; it having been common for 


men of the greateſt conſequence, to engage 
in traffic, for the more convenient ſojourning. 
in foreign nations. Thus Solon defrayed 


| his travelling expences by the profits of his 
merchandiſe; and Plato ſubſiſted in Egypt 
upon the oil he ſold. Happy would it be 
for our modern fet of fantaſtic travellers, 
if they would condeſcend to ſuch a ſtep, 
; for then they would at leaſt Have ſomething 
to employ them 


But if Sappho had been Jiftinguiſhed by 


| ſuperiority of birth, it might be expected, 
that her origin would be better known, 
Some limb of the genealogical tree would 
ſurely have eſcaped the malice of oblivi- 
on, as well as the leſs ſignificant ancc- 


dotes of her life, and character. Add to 


this 
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this, that a paltry Phon, 2 feriy-man, as he 
is always termed, would probably have known 8 
his own intereſt better, than to have run 
away from her addreſſes. He would at leaſt 
have temporized, and ſet his own value upon 
that unrival'd beauty, with which Venus is 


| fabled to have adarned his perſon. 


This coy Adonis, however, put his audmĩrer 
to the trouble not only of following him into 
Sicily, but abſolutely diſdalned her importu- 
nities, When ſhe came 'there. A 


6 


The anxiety naturally Aeg from: * ſes 
vere a: diſappointment! would have driven a 
female af a leſs. impetuous diſpoſwion io ex- 
tremities. Meer: vanity alone, always ani- 
mated by repulſes in love, would have: been 
ſufficient, tho; affection had been indulged 
no mores In fhort, the 'violemee'of her 
chagrin plung d her into deſpair, and ſhe 
put an end to her paon; with her life. ' 


4 1 
TEE 17 22:43 


But as it was ingonſiſtent, that a perſonage 
of Sappho's eminence ſhould peaceably. diſ- 
patch herſelf by the nooſe, or the rixer, ſhe 
aſcended the top of the Leucadian Promon- 


13 tory; 
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tory ; and after having offered her laſt vows 
at the temple of Apollo, erected on the ſpot, 
(for prayer has been very uſually employed 
to conſecrate the greateſt enormities) ſhe 
threw herſelf into the ſea. By ſuch a leap 
from this traditionary precipice lovers fondly 
expected to extinguiſh the flame of Cupid, 
and at the ſame time preſerve the lamp of 
life. But they always went out together. 


While Sappho was engaged in this unfor- 
tunate purſuit, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
with the generality of her commentators, 
that ſhe wrote her admirable hymn to Venus. 
The ſentiments of that piece are ſo con- 
genial with ſuch a ſituation, that a caviler 
alone would diſſent from the eſtabliſhed opi- 
N10INo 


To applaud the eompoſitions of this 
«© tenth muſe,” for ſuch was her ancient 
title, were but to add a mite to the tri- 
bute of praiſe collected in earlier times; 2 
tribute, which, with all her merit, ſeems to 
have been more laviſhly offered to her re- 


maining produttions becauſe ſo many _ 
ha 
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had periſhed. The good-natur'd critic is 
ot, forward to ſuppoſe an extenſive portion of 
ed excellence contained in the loſt writings of 


an author, if the fragments which have 
eſcaped perdition, are the offspring of ſus, 
perior genius. 


ap 


Indeed we may gather from the diſtinguiſh= 
ed reputation of Sapphbo, that her voluminous: 
works would have met with a favorable recep- 
tion. She was inventreſs-of the moſt harmoni- 
ous meaſure in-the Grecian, or Roman Poetry, 
and the ancient Pedtis has been likewiſe re- 
puted her own f. In the liſt of her learned 
Eulogiſts Mad. Dacer places as principals, 
SoOCRATES, ARISTOTLE, STRABO, Dro- 
NyYsS1Us HALICARNASSENS1s, LoxoiNus, 

and the Emperor JULIAN. Names eſta- 
bliſhed in the rolls of literature, in whoſe 


{| Sappho was author of nine books of Lyric performances, 
with Epigrams, Iambics, Elegies, and Epithalamiums. To 
the Iambics we may attribute thoſe cenſures, which ſhe 
experienced from ſeveral pens: of antiquity, to whoſe ſar- 
caſms ſhe gave too fair a field by the exceſſes of her immo- 
rality. | 


I 4 | 1 
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reflections poſterity muſt pay a more enlarged. 
confidence +, as owing, their origin not to 
flattery, but conviction. 


But it may be preſumed, that far ſeveral 
years after her death, the morks of Sappbo were 
either unaccountably neglected, or received 
not univerſally the encomiums they have ſince 
experienced. Mitylene immortalized ber memory 


by diſtinguiſhed honors, and even ſtamped her 


head upon its coin; and the Romans, well- 
known to diffuſe rewards on the grave of 
deceaſed abilities, erected a ſtatue to ber. But 
the Mitylanians were not ſufficiently ſtudious 
to preſerve. her remains, and the Romans. 
idolized thoſe exertions, of which their know- 
ledge could have been little more than ideal. 


It has been inſinuated, that Ovid, who has 
work'd his fineſt epiſtle on the hiſtory of 
Sappha and Phain, borrowed his moſt ele- 
gant deſcriptions from the writings of our 


** 


+ Horace gives. Safppho. the title of maſeula, which 
Mad. Dacier has injudiciouſly. apply d to the extra vagam 
Lover's Leap, which occaſioned her death. Porphyripn has 
more ingeniouſy attributed it to the manly elegance of her 
numbers. 3», 
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pocteſs, A conjecture, rather complimentary 
to the preſumed excellence of the loſt pieces, 
than a ſtrict adherence to truth. 


The Odes, which have eſcaped the ma-- 
lice of time and barbariſm, both abound with 
incorrections. DionvyssLus and LonGinus- 
have, moreover, left unnoticed the other 
writings of Sappho; an indirect proof that. 
the principal parts had periſhed before theſe, 
days, and of courſe before the days of Ovid, 
who was about contemporary with Dion ys- 
SIUS, 


But the above reflection is more imme- 
diately grounded upon the picture of Sappbo's 
perſon, in the fictitious epiſtle before - mention- 
ed, a picture ſtrongly imagin d to have been 
genuine. 


If we conſider the repeated ſtrictures put 
by ancient authors, into the mouths of 
ſpeakers, on their own beauty, or deformi- 
ty, we may find ſufficient reaſon for a differ- 
ence of opinion, 


Thus 
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Thus Theocritus has repreſented Polypheme, 
and Virgil, after him, another ſlighted lover, 
delineating their reſpective features; and thus 
Moſchus (for to that poet the Besen is not 
1mproperly attributed) exhibits the herdſman 
deſcanting upon his form, affronted by Eunice, 
Pictures, rather drawn from fancy, than from 
the life; in which light it is mote reaſon- 
able, on many accounts, to conſtrue the Ro- 
man draught of Sappho. 


ODE 


nn * mn Yi 
1 © 
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O H ! from thy throne, with flow'ry ſhew 
Where beams a variegated glow, 
Bend, Venus, bend, whoſe wanton art 
Fondly deludes the amorous heart ; 
— Give, me, oh ! give me not to prove 
The heavy pangs of adverſe Love. 
t Ir 
Dionyſſius Halicarnaſſenſis, whom Mad. Dacier compliments 


with che title of che moſt underſtanding, and fineft rhe- 
toriciaa 
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We; ann E „ 


* If cer thou heard'ſt my anxious pray r, 
If eber didſt ſtill the voice of care; 

. (And? 
Se an», 


torician of antiquity, has reſcued this charming compoſition 
from its long obſcurity, A merit, which, without confider- 
ing his literary talents, entigles him to the thanks of poſte- 
rity, I own I cannot but eſteem this piece, though very 
little conſidered, as flowing with a more maſterly elegance, 
than the enſuing one, which has received ſuch a prdfigality 
of applauſe. 


With reſpect to the odes themſelves, I muſt beg leave 
to touch upon the metre in particular, which ſhould be re- 
duced to a certain regular ſtandard. The Latin Sappbict, 
which owe their origin to theſe exertions of the Lesbian 
nightingale are uniform in their meaſure. ' 2 


a 


| Simplici myrto nibil allabores, 
unleſs in the laft ſyllable, which is various. One of the 
moſt exact lines ſhall be taken from the Greet, as. a guide 
for all the others. Where they deviate, it ſeems F 
quifite, that they ſhould be regulated, more (particularly; 
our poeteſs has been. tranſmitted to madern. ages i 2 0 
imperfect condition. 


Hoch, daher 2 3 
It muſt however be premiſed- that the fourth Iyitible 
id theſe verſes is not uniformly ſhort, or long. 


OD. « In. d dh ina we; ca read xa, as Le Four! 
15 altered it, inſtead of rar which is. ſhort. Mad. D 
1 *% * cier 
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(And conſcious of thy votary's ſate, 

Oft haſt Thou left thy beav'nly Rate) . 

Now, now, my Guardian Queen, deſcend; 
Now, Venus, be thy Sappho's friend, 


Ere while dow the . ſerene. 

Soft Pity's chariot have I ſeen ; 

Have ſeen with emulative wing 
Thy feather'd ſteeds triumphaat eing. 
Ott, Venus, this, with bounteous breaſt 


This haſt thou done for Sappbo's reſt. R 
cier points out- a metrical error in the next verſe, which is 
judiciouſly obviated by the lame critic.” * > 

Tas i du *, 4g ov words 
ExAbeg. — — . 22 


The eleventh line of the nt is to be read with 1. ny N. 


Hurd Asdyreg. 3 
Ar dpd, is the Die for d di. The 13 h verſe 


has been improperly altered by che above cririt to Ar d, 
as the ſecond ſyllable thould be ſhort. The old Reading 


Ale 0 derer is unexceptionable. The 17th verſe is 
to be read vor 44 for the ſake of the metre, 4 


* Oſt 
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Oft has the ſmile with ſoothing grace 

Spread the ſoft heav*n of Venus face 

Ves! oft the partner of my care, | 
«© Whence (thou haſt cry'd) my Sappbo's pray r: 
© Say, whence the vows inceſſant flew ? 

<< What griefs my Sappho's reſt purſue ? 


„What ruling hopes thy ſoul inſpire? 
© What wiſhes rouſe the fond deſire ? 

Ig there ſome lov'd, reſiſting ſwain ?— 
Soon ſhall the traitor feel thy chain; 


Ta davre mw 
Kal 0aymboas (IASTHTA» 
Theſe words, as Mad, Dacier remarks, have never been ſuf- 
ficiently comprehended, which has given riſe to many cor-- 


rections. I put the expreſſion into the mouth of Yen, 
the tenor of the ode requiring it, and read. 


Tire SY avre miidng 
Tag oaynaco DvnAothTa 3 


ce What · Lover (or Love) would you 88888 or entice into 
Jour net?“ 


* Where 
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Where ſprang the hapleſs love, my Fair? 
« Tell me, my Sappho, tell me where. 


« Fly, fly the youth; — for ever true 

« His ſuir the ſcorner ſhall renew; 

« Deigns he not one, one boon impart ? 

« Soon he ſhall give — ſhall give his heart; 
« And dares he NOW diſdain thy wart 
« At thy Command He ſhall obey.” 


Indulgent to the weight of grief, 

Yield, Goddeſs, yield thy ſoft relief; 

Lull ev'ry torment of my breaſt, 

And tune each wayward thought to reſt.; 
Give, give the pangs of love to ceaſe, 

For ah! —L long to be at peacc. 


ODE 


gy 


np for © @wip. Bpoyyor avis (Fauces Vocis) has a happy 
+ expreſſiveneſs, which cannot be literally rendered. Viss 
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4 Happy the youth, who free from care 
Ils ſeated by the lovely Fair! 
Not Gods his ecftacy can reach, 


Who hears the muſic of thy ſpeech ; 


Who views entranc'd the dimpled grace, 
The ſmiling ſweetneſs of thy face. 


Thy ſmiles, thy voice with ſubtil art 
Have rais'd the fever of my heart; 
I ſaw Thee, and unknown to reſt, 
At once my ſenſes were oppreſs d; 
J ſaw Thee, and with envy toſs'd, 
My voice, my very breath, was loſt. 


Tu arp is rendered more metrically by J. 22 


Bpoxics Pwves ſubſtituted in lieu of the former is not ſuf- 
fciently intelligible ; and the remaining parts of the perfor- 


' mance are, on the whole, more confiſtently phraſed in tbe 
x old reading. 
| | M y 
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My veins a throbbing ardor prove 
The tranſport of a jealous Love; 
Ev'n in the day's meridian light 

A ſickly languor clouds my ſight ; 
A hollow murmur wounds my ear, 
I nothing but confuſion hear. 


With 


The preſervation of this little Ode was alloted to Longinus, 
who has honored his excellent Treatiſe of the Sublime with 
an inſertion of the whole — It is there introduced as 4 
ſtrong and elegant deſcription of the Paſſions, The ſcene 
of Anxiety is kept alive throughout by a circumſtantial 
enlargement on the fituation of the Mind, the Body, the 
Voice, the Eye, and the Color. I am defirous to underſiand, 
that the piece owed its origin to the jealouſy of Sappho on 
fading a rival beauty prefered to herſelf, 


The tranſlation of the Ode wy Catullus, however eſteemed, 
boaſts but little excellence. The lines are, many of them, 
coarſe, and proſaic, and he, who has taſted the ſweets of 
Hyatian Sapphics, will ſcarcely think, that the language of 
the former was the language of a Roman. Henry Stephens 
has turned the laſt ſtanza of the original in a manner fac 
more claſſical. Indeed the verfion of Catullus ſavors more of 
the Greek, which flows. with a roughneſs little uſed at an 
age, when the Latin tongue was in its purity. 


It is obſervable, that Tonginvs in his quotation of the 
frecoing ode has treated us with a ſuperJuous verſe, remote 
101 the ſpirit and genius of the piece itſelf. 
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With current cold the vital ſtreams 
Trill, flowly trill along my limbs ; 
Pale as the flow'ret's faded grace 
An icy chillneſs ſpreads my face ; 
In life's laſt agony J lie, 

| — Doom'd, in a moment doom'd to die. 


This particularity requires ſomething of an illuſtration, 
that can only be procured, at this diſtance of time, from 
the faint glimmerings of conjecture. It may be imagined, 
that the Ode was the ſurviving portion of a more conſiderable 
compoſition, ſome farther traces of which might at tha: 
period have exiſted in the memory of the learned. But 
other parts of the piece being unneceſſary to prove the point, 
our critic was diſcuſſing, he ſelected the above, as ſingularly 
concluſive. The unconnected line, repreſented at the cloſe 
(whether unwarily, or with deſign is immaterial) may be pre- 
ſumed drawn from the original performance, with which 
the Ode may ſeem to ha e been interwoven, as a Lyric epiſoce. 
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E P R AM 


Lepor, et brevitas mixta lepore, decet. 
| BALSAC, 


T HE Epigram among the Greeks is 
well known to have been merely an 
inſcription. Theſe inſcriptions were 
confined in earlier ages to monumental pa- 
rade. To inculcate virtues of every public, 
— _ 
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as well as private ſort, and to celebrate the 
heroiſm of thoſe, who died in the ſervice of 
their country, was the characteriſtic of an- 
cient zeal, A zeal, in the former more ſocial 
light, highly commendable, and in the latter 
view ſubſervient to that religious enthuſiaſm, 
which altogether actuated their civil diſpo- 
ſitions. 


This oſtentatious ceremony ſeems to have 
been tranſmitted, with a ſlender change, to 
the Roman government. Their political, in 
which their religious manners are to be in- 
cluded, were derived from the Grecian ſtates, 
every cuſtom whereof was idoliz'd, and eve- 
Ty piinciple adopted ; though after a more 
perfect civilization, they on ſome occaſions 
| threw off their prejudices, and enlarged their 
notions in proportion to the enlargement of 
their kingdoms. | 


With reſpect to letters it is obvious, that 
the Romans payed a peculiar deference to their 
Grecian maſters, taking them as models in 
almoſt every branch of compoſition, The 
luſtre of Roman Genius in poetical attempts 

| Was 


Eſoy m EPIGRAM us” 


was particularly reflected from the Greeks, the 
moſt celebrated authors borrowing their more 
agreeable deſcriptions, and exalted ſentiments 


from that conſecrated ſource. 


But the Romans made conſiderable improve- 
ments, in every work of tmagination, ex- 
cept the exertions of the drama. The Odes 
of Pindar, whatever portion of fine frenzy 
they contain, are leſs engaging than thoſe of 
Hrrace, * pen'd in a majeſtic form. The 
caſter Lyrics of the latter are unrival'd by 
the molt ſucceſsful efforts of Grecian excel- 
lence, though Anacreoss jovial elegancies have 
been thought in ſome degree worthy of a 
compariſon. | 


Ancient Epigram remained of all compoſitions 
the longeſt in its primitive ſtate; the Greeks 
very rarely deviating into thoſe lively points 


The Ode of Horace, tranſlated at the cloſe of this work, 
may be admitted as a proof of the above reflection, in pre- 
ference to many of the heroic ſtile. : 
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with which ezodeen epigram abounds, With. 
theſe it. waniat! maſt an ingenious copy of 
verſes an tine particular ſubject, limited to a 
certain ſize, without regard to witty, or fan- 
taſtic concluſions f. The whole Anthologia 
conſiſts, with but few, exceptions, of pieces 
built in this leis perſonal, form, which utterly 
—_—; the das rt caſt, The ſame 
3 „ 


99460 1 411305 


+ The KnpioxAimThc of Theocritus may be regarded 23 
one of the moſt perfect Epigrams of Greece, founded upon leſs 
ancient principles,» The; thourht is natural, the expreſſion 


elegant, and the.cloſe of it work'd with an eaſy point, which, 
like its ſubject, the dart of Love, has all the _— of deli- 


5 0 
cacy, untinQtured with venom. 
4 + 1 * Ji i 


0 The A verſion is ſubmitted ; 
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Of the hive inde Copid w was ſipping, the ſpoils, 
When a Bee ſtung the Thief in revenge of her toils; 
He blew: on his finger, he ſtamp'd on the ground, 

And ſobbing to Venus he pointed the wound ; 
© Though ſmall is the ſting, yet how dreadful the pa ia! — 
Ah! ceaſe, he replies with a ſmile, to complain ; 
Thou too art a Bee, and though little thy dart, 


Yet deep is the poiſen, which {tings to the heart. 


plan 
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plan ſeems to have been purſued by Catullus, 
| = happy were it for his memory, had he 
not attempted to refine, or in fact to corrupt 
it, Thoſe verſes, in which he means to at- 
tract by a delicacy of thought, and finer turns 
of expreſhon, convey a ſmall idea of Epi- 
gram : They are indeed too good to be filed 
ſuch. But when he ſteps aſide from the more 
beaten path, he loſes his way, and either 
ſtumbles upon abſurd conceits, or plunges 
into the filth of obſcenity. 


The admirers of this poet concerned, that 
their favorite ſhould be eſteemed guilty of a 
Fault, vindicate the proſtitution of his mu'e, 
from the diſpoſition of his times, which en- 
coraged immodeſt reflections. Surely a poor 

defence] He was not in himſelf a debauchee, 
but for faſhion's ſake choſe to be thought one. 
No wonder, that this ſacrifice of his character 
to ſo infamous a cauſe, joined to the lameneſs 
of his numbers, has level'd him with thoſe 
inconſiderable writers whoſe works have ad- 
ded little to Roman reputation. 


It 
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It may appear remarkable, that ſcarcely any 
attention was payed to Epigram in “ the age 
of Augu/lus. ' Amid the encoragement given 
to literary merit, | ſo. conſpicuous in more 
elevated works, Epigram, which muſt be 
confeſſed the mark of a minor genius, might 
MG have been overlook'd. 


It is obvious, that i in ſucceeding ages, when 
the ignorance and profligacy of the great 
rendered them little ſolicitous to patronize 
Merit, and when conſequently more elaborate 
productions nee. Epigram raiſed its 


head. 


Here no waſte of midnight oil, no racking 


of the invention, or puzzling of the brain 


were required. While the labors of the ſtu- 


'* Accordingly we may obſerve, that Virgil, though, from 


the adulatory ſpecimen he has afforded of epigramatic 


abilities, his excellence is undoubted, has ventured only one 


compoſition of that ſpecies, (if we except the lively turn of 
his © fic vos non wobis, Cc.) unrival'd by the beſt of Martial. 


Nocte fluit tota, redeunt ſpectacula man? — 
Diviſum imperium cum Jove Ceſar baber. 
Rain fills the Night, and feſtal pomps, the Day, 
— Thus Fove, and Cæſar bear divided Sway. 
| dent 
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dent met with an inſignificant; if any, re- 
ward, the writer, careleſs of immortality, 
naturally ſtoop'd to inferior poetry, which 
coſt him the leaſt er and expence of 
thought. Y | 


Martial floriſhed at a period, when the 
language and manners of his country had 
wretchedly degenerated. His pages afford a 
proſpect of epigram according to modern de- 
finition, but it were to be wiſhed, that his 
fancy had been leſs prolific. By an affected 
contraction of many thoughts, he has im- 
proved the ſhape, but taken away the ſpirit 
of his epigrams; he is irequently over- | 
run with witticiſms, ridiculous, but not 
laughable, and his turns are as frequently 
conveyed with a pedantic ſtiffneſs, which 
cannot endure a ciitical examination. 


Without reflecting on his groſs vanity, 
on that fondneſs of ſelf, ſcarcely to be for- 
given, even from indulgence to abilities more 
conſpicuous in an age made up of illiberality, 
candor muſt allow that it is a wretched 
drudgery to wade through a volume of Epi- 

grams, 
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grams, whereof the bad conſiderably over- 
balance the good; where the repetition of 
impertinenoe, and indelicacy, makes the rea- 
der exelaim; to the honor of Auguſtan erudi- 
tion, as the Trejans mourned over their loſt 
ele 500 | 


L199 Dann 


Fuit ILIUAM, et ingens 
* Glria Teucrorum. 


In this motley ſituation was EPIGRAM 
handed to the Moderns, who have in ge- 
neral conducted it in a more rational man- 
ner. No author of ſuperior excellence 
having engaged himſelf wholly on this trif- 
ling taſk, It has been regarded as a Jeu 
d Eſprit, in which quickneſs of thought, 
and brightneſs of conception ſupply the 
place of ſfolidity, On ſuch a production 
our writers have been unwilling to ſtake 
their poetic character, and have according- 
ly. touched upon it at thoſe happier inter- 
vals alone, when their genius was beſt 
adapted, Es | 


A 
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A ſtudied Epigram cannot fail to be a 
bad one; the imagination muſt be fir'd at a 
ſtroke, and contrary to the ſpirit of other 
pieces, which require its rays to be diffuſed, 
they muſt in this be collected to a point. 
The turn ſhould be delicate, and the wit 
genuine, capable of being tranſplanted from 
one language, to another. It muſt pleaſe 
at firſt reading, or it cannot pleaſe at all, for 
an Epigram, that is obſcure, will never re- 
pay the pains of its unraveling. 
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EPIGRAM I. 


TIMOCRITUS the great; 
Learn, Stranger, learn from his untimely fate, 
—Mars ſeals in Death the warrior's eyes, 
But loaths, with juſt diſdain, 
His falchion in the coward's blood to ſtain . 


7 OW in this marble cavern lies 


A more literal tranſlation of theſe pieces was judged 
inconſiſtent, the Epigramatic thoughts of the ancients requir- 
ing a degree of extenſion, The above is a proof of what is 
alledg'd in the foregoing eſſay concerning the nature of thoſe 
compoſitions, 
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E P. IG RAM II. 


When to his fable bier 
Pale AGAT HO was borne, 
With gentle pity's ſofteſt, tear, 
1ABDERA wept forlorn. 
Ah! well may ſigh the breaſt of care, 
AB DE RA, twas for Thee he dy'd; 
Relentleſs Mars, how juſt thy pride! 
For — never in the field of war 
Did braver blood adorn thy thirſty ſpear. 


EPIGRAM II. 


Once more to view his much-lov'd native land, 
Young CLEONORID left the foreign ſtrand 3 


T Mad. Dacier mentions two Abderas, one. in Thrace, the 
other in Spain. I join with her in confiraing the Abdere 
of the text to be the former, becauſe Anacreon had paſſed 
ſeveral years in that hoſpitable Aſylum. Probably Agatho 
was a perſon, with whom he had contracted a friendſhip while 

he ned! in that ccuntry. 
An id 
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Amid the winter's ſtorm forſook the ſhore, 
While, as to chide his haſte, the billows roar 3 
oo careleſs, dawning in Life's roſy bloom, 

He ruſh'd ill-fated to a war ry tomb. 
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EPIGRAM Iv. 


Fair HELICONTIAS is the firſt deſcry'd, 
The next ZANT I PPE wantons by her fide, 

The laſt is G LA UA, from the mountains bro 
They fly with vere! to > vale 8 ; 


| Mad, Dacier has —_ admired the conciſeneſs of 
urs ariyyver in the text, which the renders ** a ſeaſon, 
that one cannot be reſponſible for. The prolixity of French 
expreſſion admits not of its being rendered in one wondy 
but ſhe has unjuſtly chroun the fame imputatiowupos alt other 
languages. Our word faithleſs"* (fatthleſs ſeaſon) conciſe- 
ly implies the whole of the Greek, though not a dire& tranſla- 
tion. This Epigrem was 2 —— to 2 friend of 
re, while in A. | ; 
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To BACCHUS bear a kid, and ivy-crown, 
And the preſs d grape his honeſt ſoul to drown. 


% 
, 


N PIGRAM V. 


Hence, far hence, unthinking ſwain, 
Drive thy flock to yonder plain; | 
Left * MY RON's ſtatued cow ſhould join 


In paſture with thy lowing kine. 


+ To underftand this Epigram fully, we muft imagine 
two perſons looking at 4 picture, and ode drubem defetibing 
the figures; it oDdined. The females in che taxt qere Prieſt- 

eſſes of Bacchus, As to the preſents brought to the God, they 
muſt have been intended for an enſting Feift, and drinking 
match, This canſſrud ion at -Jeafſt it wass not Improper to 
adopt, as an opportunity was thereby given of cloſing the 
piece with ſomething that has the appearance of a thought. 


1 brazen flatue, that gave occafion 
to the foregoing Fc has received; various, applauſes from 
che pens of antiquity, which entitle the artiſt to the fame of 
unrival'd ee in the Far, mollis ra.“ 
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EPIGRAM VI. 


This Cow, believe me, never felt the molds, 
Harden'd by age the mimic metal ſtands ; 

MHR O N thebeauties, as his own, unfolds, 
But all can trace the work of Nature's hands}. 


EPIGR AM VII. 


t Hence from a ballow'd Keine 
The youth, who with corroſive ſtriſe 


Embitters the ſweet draught of life | — 
This ſacred train he cannot Join — 


Where 


This Epigram is one of the moſt ſpirited, and delicate 
compliments, that was ever dedicated to ſu ie of excellence. 
The turn is eaſy, and natural, and the of the ſubject 


muſt be the more deplor'dby n modern raſte, as its memory is 
ſo finely” coaſecrared, & 


7 As the above verſes are thrown among the more minute 
pieces of fnacreen, it may be ſurmis'd, that they were in- 
icuded for a motto to ſome repreſeatation of a jovial Aſ- 
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Where is the man, whoſe ſocial ſoul 
Mid Pleaſure's roſy hours can prove 
The ſweets of Poeſy, and Love ? — 

He, He ſhall drain the ſparkling bowl. 


ſembly, the prefident of which may be preſumed to hare 
made this addreſs to the party. | 

The conduct of Mad. Dacier has been followed in the ſc- 
lection of the above EPIGRAMS. The verſes collected 
by the induſtry of Barnes, and ſubjoined in ſome editions of 
our author, being by no means worthy of conſide ration. 
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FRAGMENTS of SAPPHO. 


I. 


HE moon, with ere ere 
Smiling a paly light, _ 
Has paſs'd, long paſs'd the noon of night : : 
The Pleiades no more 
Cheer with their glimm'ring lamps the ſky. 
Ah! long with envious wing has flown 
, The Love. appointed hour, , 
While I, perfidioug man, with amorous moan, 
Sink an my couch abandon' d, and alone. 
This Fragment has been windy Han beg ien, and from 


its tenor we may conclude i ta have deen the offepring of the 
Leſbian muſe. : 
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166 The Fragments 78 APPHO. 
1590 . 
| Yet, oh! theſe ſond complaints, dear parent, ceaſe, 
Leave me, oh | leave my wretched ſoul to Peace; 
Think, cruel, think,—can Sappbo's falt ring hand 
The golden Shuttle's labor'd force command ? 

_ Whileglows my love-ſick mind with Cupid'sdart, 
And all the Youth comes ruſhing o'er my heart. 
Among theſe Remains of our Poeteſs, two proſe perform- 
ances are inſerted in ſome editions; the firſt, relating to an 
unletter'd lady, from whom Sappbo to all appearance had 


received, or imagined an affront, is recorded by Mad. Darier, 
but by ſome * omitted i in her lift of fragments. a 


"= 


Love, thou ſweetly-bitter pow'r, 
Ruler of the human hour, 

Why do'ſt hurl thy wanton dart 
Gainſt a fond, unguarded heart? 
Gentle pow'r, thy ſoft control 

Well might melt my yielding ſoul, 


Did 
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Did my fav'rite Atthis prove, 
| (She to Sappho vow'd her love) 
How I court the charming fair; 
How ſhe loads my breaſt with care! 
While my rival in her mind 
Rules the place to me aſſignd . 


*The Teian muſe was divided between Love, and 
Wine, but the productions of the Leſbian are confined 
ſolely to the former. The three foregoing Fragments 
flow in that characteriſtic ſtrain, and are therefore in- 
ſerted as genuine, We may at leaſt trace in ſeveral ſen- 
timents a portion of that elegance, and ſpirit, which are 
compleatly diſplayed in the two Lyric pieces of Sappbo. 
This third Fragment may ſeem to have been compoſed upon 
a favorite companion, who quitted her friendſhip, and with 
a very uſual frenzy in all 1805, and 5 exchanged the. 
ald for new connections 
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EPIGRAM I. 


| Behold, where PELAGON's palocarat is 7 
The Fiſher's oar, and ozier-net diſplay d; 


Theſe conſecrating gifts the father ſpread, 
Signs of the toilſome life his offspring led *. 


The above Epigram alludes to the ancient cuſtom of 
placing on the tombs of the deceaſed the ſeveral inſtruments, 
employed in the bufineſs they profefſed, Mad. Dacier re- 
marks, that ſuitable emblems were depofited to characterize 
the particular diſpoſitions of the dead. A cuſtom, which 
*evidently aroſe from the opinion, that the ſhades of the de- 
parted amuſed themſelves in in ue regions below, as Geir 
Eancies directed them, while living. 


Manet Cineres ea Cura repoſias, 
| | Vine. 
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TORS Me II. 


A 


Ah ! beauteous TIMAS, ere the Knot was 17a, 
And ſcarce the maid was ripen'd to the bride, 
Death ſeal'd with frozen hand thy radiant eyes, 
Intruder rude! and claim'd Thee for his prize; 
Their locks (they can no more I) the weeping fair 
Devote —— a laſt, beſt tribute of their care®. 


— 


* The neareft relations, or moſt intimate friends of the 
deceaſed, cut off 8 lock of their hair, and threw it into the 
grave. This ancient cuftom is with a ſolemn Inverſion ap- 
plied by modern mourners, who fondly procure a lock of 
hair from the head of the departed, and incloſe it in a ring, 
or ſome other ornament, An inſtance of aſſection, which 
can at beſt only tend to the more conſtant remembrance of 
the objeR which once we loved. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


LIVES and WRITINGS 


BIO N and MOSC AUS. 


B was born at Smyrna, a city of 

Afia Minor, which from a record in the 
Elegy of Maſchus on that Poet's death, laid 
the faireſt claim likewiſe to Hamer; and in- 
deed the river Malis, ſo pathetically introduced 
in that Idyllium, was reported to have been 
the father of the latter ; a n reaſon for 


his Smyrnaan origin, 
MOS- 


174 OBSERVATIONS, . 


MOSCHUS was born at Syracuſe, 
and according to his own confeſſion, was the 
pupil of Bien. From the place of his nativity 
it is probable, that he has been accounted no 
other, than Theocrituss An opinion, which 
Meſchus himſelf ſufficiently confutes by inſert 
ing that maſter of Doric poetry in the liſt of 
Bion's mourners +. 


By a las in his PRO on Bio 48 
it muſt be concluded, that he paſs'd ſome con- 
ſiderable time in Jaly; it is at leaft evident, 


88 


T Suidas is wretchedly erroneous in n Moſchus among 
the friends of Arifarcbus, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Pbilametor, King of Exypt. This Prince of critics was born 
A. M. 387, in the firſt year of che 153d Olympiad. ' The 
birth of Maſchus is uncertain, but he evidently exiſted after 
Bion, who Yo 01 Fan Fer with, ot at un moſt, not of 2 
much later « tus, who was A. M. 3 755 
in the firft 1 the 12 5th Kar bye extreme diſ- 
tance of 112 years between the birth of Theocritus, and that 
of Ariflarchus, will ſcarcely reconcile the opinion of Suidas; 
though Heſtin, with a good-nature little 1 al to the gun of 
critics, ſeems willing to have it taken ed, that 
Moſchus i in his youth was acquainted with þ erings io his ole 
age, and that when Moſchus was ad) ance in years, he v was . 
friend of Ariflarchus in his youth. . 


that 
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that he compoſed that poem in the lower parts 
of Ituty, ORE wy the rr u i 


e £ \ 


auto- fon. 


997 


Though Auſeeia might have Lens a placed & for 
ltaly in general. as 1 


It has been likewiſe ſurmis'd, that Bron was 
in a comfortable fituation. ] do not think the 
words from which that opinion is gathered, 
are a direct proof of the aſſer tio. 
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They are more, elegantly applied ta the 


ſatisfaction MAaſchus felt in inheriting the paſ- 


toral genius of his 2 than to an 
conſideration of the wealth, w hich . Bis ian ha ba 
left, to. aer. ern bi a aalen in to be 
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* The confiration runs 3 «you ing to Bio Dion "bare 
left your wealth to others, but your poet! to n me. | ich 
Moſcbus, from a complimentary view. r lone, cou ouly hay re plac'd 
upon the footing of * 
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connected with Bion's circumſtances, it may be 
conſtrued to flow' from a diſappointment, 
that Maſcbus had been forgot in his will, and 
therefore ſolaced himſelf with the other bar- 
ren acq uiſition. 


From the teſtimony i Moſcbus, wh is the 
only ſufficient evidence in the hiſtory of Bion, 
it muſt be preſumed, that the death of the latter 
was haften'd by poiſon, which has given occa- 
ſion to ſome beautiful and expreſſive compli- 
ments in the elegy of the former. The manner, i in 
which Moſchus died, is not particulariaed, nei- 
ther has poſterity any reaſon to expect anec- 
dotes of a writer's death, the whole circum- 
ſtances of whoſe liſe are _ to be colle del 
from himſelf, 


After having run through the ſhort hiſtory 
of our two paſtoral writers, it may be expect- 
ed, that I ſhould give ſome reaſon, why ſo 
inconſiderable a part of their works has been 
undertaken. | 


It wit be deemed, I hope, no > injury to the 
other ſurviving pieces, -to affirm, that thoſe 
which 


OBSERVATIONS, &c ir 


ſelected are more peculiarly characteri ſtic. 
Learned candor might be diſpoſed to excuſe 
me, if I pronounced them ſufficient to conſe< 
crate the Memory of their Authors, without the 
aſſiſtance of inferior remains. Not but ſeveral of 
their other pieces poſſeſs a diſtinguiſhed merit y 
being prettily imagined, and executed with 
elegance. In Bion we may obſerve” the deli- 
cacy of Mantuan refinement, and in 1ſchud 
2 portion of Theocritus's ſimplicity, without 
the ruſtic coarſeneſs he has adopted rx. 


Were the reſpective excellencies of the waſtes 
and the pupil to be collected from the two ſue- 
ceeding produions, the W muſt og 


F 


} This definition of Mo ſhes, as a writer of paſtorals, is 
2hogether unfavorable to the opinion, that the Idyllium of 
Dapbnis and the country maid, more known than approved, 
yas the production of this poet. What a pity, that ſuch a 
paltry ſcene of ribaldry ſhould not ouly be thought proper to 
be preſerved, but worthy to occafien diſputes concerning -its 
real author, while ſo many compoſitions of value have been 
ſuffered peaceably to fiak into oblivion, as 3 "laſs as Tt 
tempt towards their redemption 1 N : 
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given to the firſt, the elegy on the death of 
Bion having been formed upon the plan of the 
elegy on Adonis. Its originality is in this re- 
ſpect impeach'd : a conſideration which muſt 
be underſtood to diminiſh the * 
value. | 


As to the general ole of the reſt, though 
the ſtile and manner of Bian have a more 
poliſhed ſweetneſs; ſome tribute is due 
to Moſchus, for bis more cloſe adherence 
to nature; on this principle his pieces 
may probably gain a pre-eminence from the 
judgment of leſs wandering critics, as the 
offspring of genuine paſtoral; for though they 
cannot be conſidered in a more poetic light of 
harmonious courtlineſs, they are leſs excep- 
tionable, if regarded as exertions of the 
BUCOLIC MUSE. 


Vet with all the praiſes due to the Gal 
Monody, modern criticiſm miſt look up to it 
as to the firen, which has debauch'd our 
minor poets ; having little genius to ſtrike 
out new lights of their own, and bewitched 
by this example, they. haye diffuſed ſorrow 


OBSERVATTONS, er. 19. 


over the whole inanimate world, but, (not 
after the ſame example) the ſtolen incenſe- 
has been offered to conſecrate wretches, whoſe- 
whole worth has frequently conſiſted in title, 
or in wealth, 


This misfortune however is not to be im- 
-puted to the fault of Maſchus, but to that fa- 
tality ſo conſtantly experienced, in the cor- 
ruption of the greateſt excellencies ; there 1s. 
a zeal, a generous zeal in the literary, as ſome- 
times in the moral world, which ſpurs men 
to the emulation of ſuperior merit; but, in the 
former ſtruggle of ambition, the injudicious 
copier too generally reduces himſelf to a ſlaviſh, 

dependence on his original; in the ſtream of 
whoſe beauties. his own abilities are abſorb d.. 
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\HE hapleſs youth, Adenis loſt, I mourn. 
Each plaintive tear the weeping loves 
- +> Feeney. 
Strip'd, wretched Venus, of thy purple veſt, 
Heave the foll ſigh, and beat thy throbbiog breaſt = 
: M 3 Les · R 
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Yes ! in the weeds of prief the loſs deplore, 
And tell the world, Adonis is no more. 

The dear loſt youth I mourn, Adonis dead, 
The ſorrowing Loves the tear of n, 
There, there Adonis lies,“ a mangled corſe, 


Pierc'd by the foaming boar's relentleſs foree;;'- 


Fair Venus catches, claſping ev'n in death, 
The laſt, poor relics of departing breath. 
The ſtceaming gore diſtains his ſnowy limbs, 


The cloſing eye in heavy languor ſwims; ' 


No more alas! thoſe icy lips diſcloſe - 1230 
The livivg bluſhes of the blooming ros? 
The lips, which Venus loads with many a kiſs, 
No longer conſcious of the heav'nly bliſs, © 


oxi 5 
* It is, 3 chat Fs beſt writers of Aer 

old the moſt affecting deſcriptions with ſpiritleſs, and 0 un 
meaning epithets, 


Hurd. A AevXov * 


zn the text takes off the attention from the ſcene of ſorrow, 
which the poet in reality intended to have more ſtrongly rivet- 
bx che rcpeticjon of Nett. The fimileriy benen 
4 hireuels of the boar fgech, n that, of the, ygutd's | 

*miſerably Hl-timd. To obviate the ipoprapriety, , 
r nes does, reeg* Aypo ddr. Oak 
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The hapleſs youth, Adonis loſt I mourn? 
The Loves each ſigh of agony return ; 
ves! there he lies, there proſtrate on the ground; 
Wide gapes—with horror gapes the grizly wound, 
The wound productive in fond Venus heart 
Of keener ſorrow —— of eternal ſmart. 
Faſt by his ſide the faithful dogs deplore ;_ 
The nymphs bewail Adonis now no more; 
Love's frantic Goddeſs with diſhevel'd hair 
Roams thro! the ſhade, and gives a looſe to care: 
Deep mark'd with blood her feet unſhielded ſtrays 
Nor heed the pointed brier, or thorny ſpray ; 
Around the plains, around the vale ſhe flies, | 
And calls the fav'rite youth with ceaſcleſs cries 3 
The fav'rite youth not heav'nly ſounds can moves 
Proſtrate he lies, regardleſs of her love; 
That boſom, late fo fair, difſtain'd with n 
And ſtill, ſtill reeking with the vital woo 


Thee, Thee, 2 —— the a 


lament, _ 
For thee, they pour the tear. the ggh they key 
Where now is fled thy beauty's matchleſs pride, 
Which bloom'd ſo charming, ere Adonis dy'd ? 
His ſmile the radiance of Ps charms inqpir d, 
For him 9 Horiſh'd, and with him expir'd. . 


M 4 Adonis 
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Adonis loſt the rew'rend oaks. bewails nc | 
Th' ambizious mountain, and the modeſt nale; 
Slo- glide with ſullen courſe the mum ting floods, 
Slowly the fountain trickles thro” the:woods 5 | 
+ No more the, flow'rs their bluſhing glories ſhed, 
But cloſe their fragrant ſweets, and dtop the 

wither'd head. 
Wrap'd in deſpair with cries s the goddeſs os” 
The thronging city, and ſequeſler'd hills; 
The dear loft object of her ſoul Jaments, i - 
While echo anſwers ev'ry ſigh ſhe vents. 2 
hat boſom, melts not at thy hapleſs loves, 


Thrills with each pang, andall thy anguiſh proves? 

See! how, ſhe wildly gazes on the wound, 

And the red torrent ſtreaming o'er the ground 

On the pale corſe with fond embraces ſpread, 

*« Belov'd Adonis, ſtay, unhappy dead, 

« One ſhort, ſhort moment lay, thy heav'nly 
charms . | 

4 Give me to fold, and claſp thee in my arms, 

66 Ariſe, Adonis, Venus calls, ariſe; 

6 Tis to a laſt, laſt * thy nn flies 1 


150 Ard pelers. is « very whimfical bend to che- 
| * paſterize che effect of ſorrow on flowers, I ſhould prefer 
40 f 


| 8 Come ; 
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« Come to my arms, nor ceaſe the amorous bliſs, 
« Till lite ſprings joyful from each glowing kiſs; 
Come let us revel in the ſweets of love, 
Till all fdoms in th embrace I prove, 
Each kit, Admit dying ps impart. 
4 Shall, like ung in wy: heart. 


« ee ee eee boy chow muſt go 
„ Muſt ink for ever to the ſhades below ß; 
„While L, unknown the privilege of Death, 
Feel the ſharp curſe of everlaſting breath. 

6 Take; Proſerpine, yet take the lovely prey. 

« Thy: Pow'r demands, and Vinm muſt obey; 
„ Thel ee _—_— a_ A — 


bloom 0 © he nnd ffs 03 bat sd dy; 
6 Smile. but 10 fale—and li Sos for the'tomb, 
Mn \ "YE 8 346. 5 


* di loſt, a 7 — cares is mine, 
1 Trembling the 70 "one ever Trefign * 
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« Ves ! 
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® Kai gt ob: eas in the text ſeems aukwardly intro- 
duced ; the words can with propriety allude only to the fore- 
going ſentence, verſe 55, where Venus ſubmits to Proſerpine, 
as poſſeſſed of power ſuperior to her own ; to ſay afterwards 
| therefore, that ſhe feared Proſerpine, is ſuperticous. 1 
| apprehend, 


* 


186 The EPITAPH if 


«© Yes! thedearcharmer's fled; my ſoul's delight, 
„ Fled as the fleeting viſions of the night. 

4 Adonis dead — the little Loves in vain 
% Play round my couch, and wanton in my train; 
« With thee the gauntlet's pride, Adonis, lies, 
« What art can floriſh, when its maſter dies! 
«© But why, too beauteous for the toilſome courſe, 
«6 Purſue the ſavage, and provoke his force ? 
% Thoſe charms wereform'd ſerener e N 
60 Not the rude labors of g er chace.” 


Thus Venus mourns 3 the liatle ae 
Sigh to her ſighs, and aid the plaintive ſound. 
Ahl wretched Queen, the lovely Youth is fled, 
She mourns, unceaſing mourns Adonis dead; 
What grief too laviſh for a name fo dear! 
For every drop of blood ſhe gives a tear : 
Two blooming flowers the genial ſtreams diſcloſe, 
The tear, Anemone, the "bug 2 Role. ' 


$ 
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ER that the connec ion of the — will mw bet- 
ter preſerved, ” aa! 


or rodidrai, 118 may n refer'd, i le 


Ke rferdari, & . 15 
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1 mourn the Youth, Admisnow no more, 

Ceaſe, ceaſe, deſpondent, nor thy fate deplore. 

For him the variegated couch is ſpread, 

Reclin'd he lies on thy celeftial bed; 

He lies — as fleeping he exhal'd bis breath, 
Fair as of old, and beauteous ev'n in Death. 

Haſte, for the youth prepare the filken veſt, 

Wrap'd mungen nen of 

reſt 

* He ſought with Beauty's Queen from, 2 

the flow'rs, 

And crown the flumb'r ring youth with age 


o 1 Fn 1 % 


fh d 5 r is fingularly happy, an 
delicate, I once imagined the genuine word was Atv 


turbare, or sb praviter ferre ; but the firſt is more ex» 
preive, and may be ventured. The Begib mutt nec 
fall ſhort, gur language not being able to wrap up the nagan» 
ing with ſuch excellence-as the original. Ga 


To Gov peupes " Adwng 
mentioned verſe 78, is equally ill-ſuited to Eng/i/h expreſſion, 
The great efteem, in which the ancients held ointment, evi- 
dently gave occafion to the application of the title in aner- 
tionate eddrefles, However abſurd ſuch appellutions may 
ſeem to modem ears, ſeveral ſondneſſes of phraſe, eaiployed 
' perpetually by ourſelves, are ac leaſt 4 -ſulicient couny 


ctenance. he | 
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The flow'rs, alas ! — when lov'd Adonis dy'd; 
Clos'd all their beauties, and reſign'd their pride. 
Around his head let amorous myrtles bloom, 
And the ſoft ointment ſhed its rich perfume; 
Such gifts, alas ! ſuch vainly are requir'd ; 


Mo' 


All. bloom, all fragrance with the youth expir d. oy 
Enrob'd with purple veſt Adonis lies, Ar 


| "The loves around him heave their penſive ſighs; 
E No more their treſſes wave with graceful flow, 
Enrag'd they ſpurn the quiver; and the bow; * 
Strip of their fatal points the winged darts, 
And give a pauſe of reſt to human hearts. 
Some the rich ſandals Jooſe—with living ſtreams. > 
Some purify from blood the ſully'd limbs; 
Some wave their ſilken pinions, and exhale | 
The vain, vain fragrance of a genial gale. _ 
Nor leſs with ſobbing ſigh, and tearful ſtrain, 
Hang round their Venus knee the ſubject · train; 
Pale Hymenæus with a ſorrowing frown | 
Spoils of its low'ry wreath the nuptial crown; 
His torch no longer ſheds its beaming fires, 
No tunes of joy the ſullen ſcene inſpires ; 3. 

Can bliſs, Adonis dead, the boſom move? 
Can Hymen ſmile, when weeps the Queen of Love? 
The beauteous Graces the loſt youth deplore, 
Each notę reſounds—— Adunii is no more. 


+ a 
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More loud the tumult than Dione's cries, , 


Whoſe fond, maternal echo fills the gg 3 


6 Sofi from the warbling nine the numbers 
flow 
To rouſe their fax cite-from the ſhades below 
In vain would ſongs. recall departed breath, - 
And tunes play idly in the ears of Death. 
Stop, Venus, ſtop awhile the rolling tear, 
A feaſt of grief, awaits the next rerolving n c 


£46} 10 


The old ald ag Mate (che de ſti dies) is fe "TA nos ba f 


abſurdity, Longe-pierre reads properly Mera, andas impro-—- 


perly applies it; he underfiands incantations, but che common 
meaning is the eaſieſt and moſt beautiful, viz, The Muſes, 
and the wonder is how any other could have been thought of,. 
The 95th line begins moſt confiſtentiy Kar; d the preſent , 
4 Al ig un and _ * 
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|| Kuwr in the text alludes to the annual feftival in- 
ftitured 4 in honor of. 2 The paſſage mould be thus 
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DEATH ff BIO N. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GREEK of MOSCHUS. 


E Groves, lamenting breathe the ſighs of woe, 
Thou, Dorian wave, with conſcious mure 
murs flow ; 15 

Heavily, Bion loſt, ye dull ſtreams move, 

So late, who lov'd you, and fo late your love; 

Wither, ye Plants, ye Foreſts droop your head, 

Ye ſick'ning Flow'rs, alaſt, laſt fragrance ſhed; 
: No 
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No more her living bluſhes deck the Roſe, 

Or health's warm glow th' Anemone diſeloſe; 

Th' inſcriptive tale of woe, ye Hyacinths, ſpeak, 

Your leaf the tints of deeper fable ftreak ; 

The Youth, who charm'd you with his ſtrains, 
no more — 


—Awake, Sicilian Maid, awake the ſolemn late, 


Sweet Bird of ſolitude, the ſprays among, 
Who tun'ſt thy midnight melody of ſong, 
To Arethuſa's gentle fiream relate 
Thy rival Harmoniſt's, thy Bion's fate; 
Sunk is the Dorian muſic's ſylvan pride — 
— All, all the ſweets of verſe with Bion dy d. 
Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lote, 
Around your native ſtreams, ye Swans, deplore; 
Trill the ſoft ſtrains of conſecrating woe 
+ Soft as 5 Elegies' prophetic flow. * | 


| + The Cbrif-Church Editor has placed the fixteenth line of 
the text between hooks, under the notion of its being ſpurious. 
As it now ſtands, it is little better than 1 . * may be 
corrected thus, 
"Ore d furripoig Fork x,, Zudr Mas. 
That is, The note, in which you ſometimes ſing your own 
61d age. 1 hare * rendered che words in a Jiteral 
| wife 
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The Dorian Orpheus loſt—ye Nym mphs _— 
Nymphs of the mountain, irgins 0 be: vale, | 


1 * 1 


Awake, Sicillan Muſe, the folemn lore; A 
Near to the flocks, their ſhepherd i is no more, 
Beneath th' embow'ring oak no more reclin d 
He gives to tuneful ſolitude his mind; 
In Plute's dreary realm, with Janguid breath, 
He ſwells the melancholy note of death, 
Mute is the voice of joy the hills around, 
And Nature only wakes to mis'ry's ſound; 
Heedleſs of food, unmind ful of their loves, 
The herd with murmurs ſeek the darkneſs of the 
groves. 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore, 
For thee thy Phebus ſheds the warbled ſtore ; 
Pan's grizly crew, and foul Priapus' train 
Array'd in ſable veſt demand thy ſtrain ; 
Nymphs of the fountains o'er the circling wood 
Looſe a full tide of tears, and ſwell the flood; 
Fix'd on her rock, lone echo learns to pine, 
No more the mimic of a voice like thine, 


way. This interpretation alludes to the fable current in 
ancient times, that the Swan, ** tun'd its own elegy.” 
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* Fall lies the fruitage, fall'n at Bion's death, 
Its glories blaſted as by winter's breath; 

With milky ſtreams no more the ewes diſtend, 
Nor ſweets luxuriant from the hive depend 

+ The Bee deſpondent quits his honey'd toil, 
Since death has revel'd in thy ſweeter ſpoil. 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore, 
Not thus the Dolphin warbling on the ſhore, 
Net 


14 


* The word At rab has been hitherto omitted in the lit 
of Mourners, but ago; is one of the Dramatis Perſonæ 
in the fourth verſe ; It muſt therefore mean in this paſſaze 
«© ornamentum,”” If this interpretation had not been allow- 
able, I thould have propoſed axis 9 as well- 


adapted to e 


+ A in the text ſhould be ſtrictly conſtrued convenit” 
(their melancholy renders ſuch a taſk unſuitable) for other- 
wiſe it had been more conſiſtent in the Bees to have doubled 
their induſtry, to ſupply the loſs of ſects occafioned by the 
death of Bion. 


|| The fable of the Do/phin's harmonious nature, together 
with its fame for humanity, is here quoted by Heſtin ; 2 
romance, the veracity of which he ſeems to imagine, is 


— by particular examples 1 in 5 — 
4 
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Not Philomela on the hills alone, 

Or Progne twitt'ring to her ſiſter's moan, 

Or fond Alcyone with anguiſh ſpread, 

Thus mourn'd, as now they mourn, their Bion 
dead, 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore,— 
tTh' expiring ſpouſe their feather'd brides deplore; 


author little to be depended upon as a naturaliſt, Longe 
pierre apprehends that Moſchus had in view the cataſtrophe of 
Heſiad, whoſe body having been caſt into the ſea, a Dolphin 
kindly conveyed it to thore, an event which might have had a 
ſoothing effect on the ſuperſtitious minds of antiquity, as he 
obſerves, buy is very whimfical in che judgment of the leſs 
credulous moderns. | 


7 Conjugal affetion was the characteriſtic of the Cerylus, 
an ancient bird, mentioned in the text. I know not for - 
what reaſon it was honor'd with this diſtinguiſhed excellence. 
Heſtin obſerves, that this Corylus was of the male ſex; when 
he grew old, and infirm, he is ſaid to have been borne upon 
the wings of the female; and on che death of either, the ſur- 
vivor was ſeized with an extravagance of ſorrow. We hare 
but very few of theſe Birds to boaſt of in the preſent age 


which inftruQts us tota lly to diſregard our Companions for Life, 
25 ſoon as ever they are in the leaſt i inconvenient. 
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In eaſtern climes around his henor'd tomb 


The fluttering ſongſters wail their Memnon's 
doom, | 


Yet have they ne'er the waſte of anguiſh ſhed, 
Ne'er wept as now they weep, their Bion dead, 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore 
In ſtrains melodious, Nightingales deplore; 
+ Thy voice inſpir'd each tenant of the grove, 
So late who lov'd you, and ſo Jate your love; 
Wide through the ſhade the tunes of muſic flow, 
And ſighs alternate ſwell the ſcene of woe; 
Nor you, ye doves, (to you theſe themes belong) 

Forego the penſive, melancholy ſong. 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore—— 
The triumphs of thy pipe are heard no more ; 
For who, too Caring, on the reed ſhall play, 
Which till, ſtill warbles with its Bron's lay ? 


+ The Text particularly mentions Swallows, which are 
introduced to us with a very haſty repetition. As the error is 
only to be reeonciled by the ancient veneration for that Bird, 
the propriety of the original would have been ſunk in the 
Verfion. It is on this account omitted, and a more enlarged 
turn at once given to the ſentence, 

Echa, 
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Echo, but vainly, weuld the notes recall, 
Her voice drops languid —in a dying fall ; 
E\'n Pan the taſk of muſic muſt decline, 
Too weak a rival of a voice like thine. 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore— 
Fair Galatea, on the ſilent ſhore, 
Who fat ſo fondiy at her Bion's ſide, 
And drank with raviſh'd ear th' harmonious tide, 
Still liſtens to the ſong, ſtill wooes her ſwain; 
Oh! how unlike the Cyclops ſavage train |! 
For thy ſweet intercourſe ſhe loath'd the race, 
Devouring ev'ry ſmile on Bion's face; 
Now o'er the deſert, by her ſtreams unmov'd, 
She tends the cattle of the youth ſhe lov'd, 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the folema lore— 
All, all of muſic's ſoul-enchaating ſtore, 
The youth's ſoft tranſports, and the virgin's kiſs, 
The melting ecſtacies of mutual bliſs, 
Are ſunk, for ever ſunk, at Bion's doom, 
Ana fondling Cupids hang around the tomb. 
Thy Venus mourns, with frantic ſorrow toſt, 
A new Adonis in her Bion loſt ; | 
Far more ſhe lov'd thee than the kiſs ſhe gave, 


Her laſt, laſt kiſſes——o'er Adonis grave. 
N 3 Oh! 
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Oh! Thou whoſe wave with ſweeteſt muſic 
flows, 

Meles, indulge the tributary woes ; 

Faſt by thy fide th? immortal bard l | 

Whom all the triumphs of the nine inſpir'd; 

His voice, the Muſe, and harmony, his ftrain, 

— Thy wave roll'd forrowing to the 2 755 
main; 

Again, another Son demands, again 

Swell thy loud murmurs to the murm'ring main. 

Each quaff d lov'd poeſy's alluring ſtream, 

Here Aganippe rous'd the godlike theme; 

Far in the vale below a paſtoral fill 

Meek Bion ſip'd from Arethuſe's rill. 

Here glow Pelides rage, fair Helen's charms, 

An injur'd huſband, and a world in arms; 

There horrots feaſt not, or the ſtorms of fight, 

But ſwains ſoft-fmiling with their Pan delight 

There innocently graze the fleecy throng, 

Cheer'd with the muſic of the warbled ſong. 

'The lowing kine a fondling guardian prove, 

Who form'd the vocal reed to tunes of love; 

Sang Beauty melting to the rap'trous joy, 

And dear to * for he lov'd her boy. 
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Awake, Sicilian Muſe the ſolemn lore—— 
The far fam'd cities, and their realms deplore ; 
Not thus th' Aſcræan ſwains their He/jod mourny 
Nor thus Beta wooes her bard's return; 

Not thus the Leſbian tear Alcæus crown'd, 

Nor Ceian woes their tuneful ſon reſound ; 

To thee “ the Parian yields his vengeful ire, 
And charm'd with Bion, Sapphe drops the lyrel. 


+** Pindar redeemed Baotia from its eftabliſhed character 
of dullneſs. Simonides was the ornament of Cevs, and Arcbilo- 
chus of Paros. TNA is interpreted by the ſcholiaſt, a city of 
Beotia, but as the place of Pindays birth is not generally 
fixed, the common conſtruction, - the woods of Bravia” 
may be adhered to. 


|| The compliment payed by Moſchus to the genius of Bion, 
however warped from the rigor of truth, is elegantly caſt ; 
but alas! no Aſcræa would ever have renounced her Heſoa, 
no Beotia her Pindar, no Leſtos her Akaus, no Ceis her 
Simonides, no Paras her Archilochus, and no Mitylene her Sappho, 
in favor of a Bion. Add t) this that the © Genus irritabile 
of poetry have always been forward to cruſh the merits of 2 
brother. "The flattery however is to be regarded merely in 
a poetical light, and ſo indeed muſt the whole perfor- 
mance, | 


N 4 1 The 
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; +The paſtoral ſouls, on whom the Muſe has 
moo”: 

Her honey'd ſweetneſs; mourn their Bien "SY 
Blithe tho' of old, and laughter in bis eye, 
Pale Lycidas at length has learn'd'to lle: 
Th' unrival'd voice of Syracuſa! o D 
Theocritus attunes the penſive train. 7 nd 
Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the timing race, 
On Bion's ſhrine the paſi'ral incenſe place; 
Be mine th Auſenian ſacrifice to pay, mY 


*T was thou, twas Bion firſt inſpir'd the Jay ; 1 
Thy Muſe's Dorian Legacy I ſhaje—— + 
True Wealth r my own—l envy 90 thy Heir. | 


+ Six verſes are here omitted in the older editions of 
Meſcbus, and they are, to fpeak the truth, very ſuſpicious. 
They ſet out, with a manifeſt intention of particularizing 
Bucolic writers... The firſt we meet with is Sicelidas (or in 

fact Aſclepiades, the ſon of Sicelidas) no paſtoral, but epigram- 
atic writer; the ſecond in the lift is Lycidas, & common 
title for a ſhepherd, and according to Theocrirus, a paſtoral 
poet. The laſt mentioned is Philetas, no paſtoral, but an 
elegiac and critical author. Thus two out of the number 
are improperly introduced. I would preſerve the two 
initial verſes and the fourth, and bus join the fifth with the 
line relating to W , 
| * Te Ter 
"i No, dd, &c, 


* 


Awake» 
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Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore— 
t The weed's luxuriance wild, the flouret's ſtore, 
Though winter lock them in her annual tomb, 
Again diffuſe their variegated bloom. 

But MAN the learn'd, the titted and the brave, 
When tyrant death once drops him in the grave, 
Fix'd in his home eternal tenant lies, 
Fix'd to awake no more, no more to riſe. 
Thou too, my Bion, in the ſilent ſhade, 

Thou too, the darling of the Muſe, art lay'd 
vet ſtill triumphant in the marſhy vale 

The Frogs of Pindus croak their © grating tale; 


' + The original deſcription contains 1 Mallows, 
ebe Parſey, and &w0ov Dill, which would have made a 
poor appearance in the . The general ſentiment of 
the poet is not in the leaſt aſſected, by the omiſſion of ſuch 
particulars, 7 


5 5 | - 
The text is © It has ſeemed good to the nymphs, that 
the Frog ſhould fing for ever.” But why the Nymphs? 
they muſt ſurely have had very indifferent Tattes! In 10 
opinion Moigas;s (the Deſtinies) is the proper reading; 
leſs it be proved, (which would be difficult) that the — 
were honored with the title of Nynpbs, and with that inter- 
pretation alone on old reading can be allowed to ſtand. 


Free 
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Free let them croak—T envy not the throng 
Still could I taſte the ſweets of Bion's ſong | 


Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore— 
Th'envenom'd draught, my Bion, I deplore, 
*T was thine to taſte——but whence the ſtream 

of death | | 
Unchang'd to honey, as it felt thy breath! 
Lives there a wretch, whoſe unrelenting ſoul 
Mix'd, without horror mix'd, the guilty bowl! 
Could not the ſweets of heav'nly muſic charm 
The murd'rer's frown, and wreſt his iron arm? 


_ a —— PA „ > 4 


— Awake, Sicilian Muſe, the ſolemn lore— 
But Juſtice waits, and vengeance is in ſtores 
Be mine to tread the dreary walk of woe, 
Th'embalming tears on Bions herſe ſhall flow; 
With godlike Orpheus could my ſoul deſcend, 
With ſage Ulyſſes, and th'unconquer'd-friend, 
Free would I roam o'er Pluto's gloomy plain, 
Once more to hear the much-Joy'd 'Bior's Strain. 
But till, my ſhepherd, to the ghaſtly throng 
Tune the rich tranſports of thy paR'ral ſong; 


For 
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For once the empreſs of the ſhades could play 
On ſoft Sicilia's ſhore the Dorian lay. 

Some fonder tribute will the ſtrain reward, 
Pity at leaſt ſhall crown the gentle bard ; 
Such as of old the warbling Orpheus prov'd, 
Whoſe note reſtor'd Eurydice below d; 


Pity at leaſt a Bion muſt remand 
To ſooth, once more to ſooth his native land 3 


et! yet! th' availing note could Moſchus 
ſing, | 


Myſelf for Bion's life would charm the Stygian | 


king. 


Where no alteration has been attempted in the text, the 
reading of Heſtin's Edition is followed, which upon the whole 


is the moſt correct. 
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Gaudentes rure Camænæ. Hon. 


\HE preciſe time, when the Paſtoral 
| muſe made her appearance in the 
world, hiſtory ſeems to have left uncer- 
tain, Conjectures have been hazarded, and 
_ *preſumptions multiplied, yet her origin is 


* See what may be called the Prolegomena to the 
OtoxgiT# rvgionoperct cum Gracis Scholiir, printed at London 
1743, rig TY T& xy Tws wenn Ta Bun, where the 
reputed invention of Paſtoral poetry has neither the air of 
Probability nor ingenuity, | 


Kill 
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ill unraveled; and the leſs inquiſitive genius 
ſits down contented with aſcertaining her firſt 
perfection in the writings of Theocritus. 


Indeed reſearches of this. nature are rather 
curious, than intereſting ; for though we may 


perhaps meet with ſome plauſible accounts, 


we Can trace none that carry conviction, The: 
$ very few writers, handed down to us from 
Greece and Rome in that ſpecies of compoſition, 
are but inſufficient guides to the riſe of the 
art itſelf, 


As it is more entertaining, it is likewiſe 


more to the honor of Paſtoral to obſerve, 


that it muſt neceſſarily have exiſted in the 


S Moſchus, and Bion, with Theocritus, among the Gree, 


and Virgil among the Romans, are the only ſtandard writers of 


Paſtoral, mentioned by Varton in the difſertation prefixed to 
his edition of Virgil; that editor, with the critic | Ropin, 
ſeeming to explode all other ancient authors in that branch of 


poetry. 


1 Repin's critical works, vol. 2. remarks on Paſtoral poetry. 


earlier 
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earlier ages of the world; exiſted, not indeed 
in the ſet form and elegance of numbers, but 
in the genuine ſentiments of the . which 
nature alone inſpired. 


For the mind being on all ſides ſurrounded 


with rural objects, thoſe objects would not 


fail to make an impreſſion ; and whether the 


patriarchs of old with out parents in Milton 


piouſly broke out into the praiſe of their 
Creator, or reflected in ſilent admiration on the 
beauties of the earth, their hymns, or their 
meditations muſt have been puzely Paſtoral, 


It has been remarked by a laborious com- 
mentator on theEcloguts of Virgil, that the lives 
of our earlieſt forefathers were ſpent in huſ- 
bandry, and the feeding of cattle, And indeed 
it could not have been otherwiſe. At a period, 
when the numbers of mankind were comparae 


tively inſignificant, and their thoughts engag- 


ed in procuring ſubſiſtence, while luxury and 
ambition were yet unknown, it/is inconſiſtent 
to ſuppoſe, but that the ſons of earth were all 
in a manner the ſons of agriculture 


When 
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When the world however increaſed, and 
its inhabitants diſperſed into various regions, 
when ſocieties were formed, and laws eſta- 
bliſhed, and when (the natural conſequence 
of ſuch expanſion)” the plagues of war and 
contention aroſe, different orders, and con- 
ditions were ſettled for the regulation of king- 
doms; ruſtic aukwardneſs recejyed che. poliſh 
of civil life, and the plougb-Mare was con- 
verted into inſtruments of deftruRion, Thus g 
by degrees from an honorable dityation;buls 
bandry became the emp loyment 0: thoſe alone, 
who had the leaſt ambition, and the, greateſt- 
probity. | ier vol E . 1abrene@ A" 
nr gr eee 
But in thoſe elimates, . 
being leſs faſhionable, the people retained 
| their primitive ſimplicity, it. is no wonder, if in 
proceſs of time conſiderable advance was made, 
and regularity introduced into Paſtoral reflec · 
tions; that the dictates of unrefined nature 
were improved by the harmony of numbers, 


We may accordingly obſerye, that in | the 
countries which fuffered the leaft variation 
p from 
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from their original form, Paſtoral was moſt 
eſteemed ; there the thoughts were ſtill allured, 

and the imagination feaſted with rural ſcenes 
unimproved, or more properly uncorrupted ; 

for the cottage had not felt the infection of 
the court. 


Arcadia, ſo uſually pc 6 the flowery 
kingdom of romance, is more ingeniouſly ac- 
counted the land of Paſtoral. Its inland ſitua< 
tion, and the plenty of its paſture, with the 
well-known character of its inhabitants con- 
ſpire to favor the title. That the ancient 
poets deſcribed this place as the ſeat of Paſto- 
ral, is evident; a ſhepherd + peculiarly ſkilled 
in ſinging, being familiarly termed an Arcadian. 
There appears however in many traditions of 


pr. Martyn, in his preface to the Eclogues of Vigil, calls 
Arcadia mountainous and almoſt inacceſſible! another 
reaſon in ſupport of the Paſtoral diſpoſition of its people. 


I Vigil in his 7th Eclogue ſays of two ſhepherds, that 
they were Arcades ambo,”” upon which Serviss remarks, 
they were not Arcadians, but ſo n that they 
might de eſteemed Arcadians. | 


* * 4 
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the country ſuch a ſtrong mixture of the fa- 


bulous, that we may well ſuſpe& them to be f 
the prod uct rather of fancy, than of truth. < 
Nor leſs fantaſtic are the deep of the 
golden age, the ideal manners of which are 0 
eſteemed, by the more refined enden the ge- ſ 
nuine ſource of Paſtoral. | 0 
t 2 
To a taſte fo delicate, the leaſt appearance V 
of the ruftic is diſguſting. A becoming, in- t 
deed an elegant ſimplicity, and the pureſt in- Al 
nocence muſt compoſe the character of the w 
| ſhepherd, No paſſions but of the 'fofteft and lo 
molt engaging kind are to be introduced : in 
ſhort the ſwain is to be what no ſwain ever 
„„ e ona ee ihe fi 
8 | i 57 bz | (a 
In theſe elevated notions of humble Paſ- 11 
toral, reality is ſacrificed to the phantoms of 5 
the imagination ; the more characteriſtie bu 
ſtrokes in the picture of rural life being utter- "mM 
ly eraſed ; the bright colors of unſpotted integri- * 
ty are indeed pleafing to the eye, hut in a piece 
where nature ſhould predominate, are more | 
ſent 


Properly blended with the /bade of frailty. 
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For if mankind are to be repreſented entirely 


free from faults, we cannot look for. their 
exiſtence later than the fall. 


On this faſtidious principle it is eſteemed ne- 
ceſſary, that fural happineſs ſhould be de- 
ſcribed perfect, and uninterrupted. The life 
of the ſhepherd is to be one perpetual ſpring, 
without a cloud to diſturb its calmneſs. The 
viciffitudes indeed of love, which gives birth 
to more than half our modern Paſtorals, are 
admitted into the piece: for it ſeems to be 

with ſome as. effential for à ſhepherd to be in 


love, ay * dehe born. | 


Yet even nere the repreſentation i is con- 
fined ; the fwain after whining and crying 
(as Achilles did to his good mother Thetis) calls 
on the trees and buſhes, and every thing in 

natufe, to be wWitneſſes of his unliappineſs; 

but after all, the performance, Fke out novels. 

and romances, thoſe ſtandards of propriety, 

muſt have a fortunate concluſion . 
oz But 


It has indeed a tendency as 3 to repre. 


ſent, with Weocritu, a diſappointed lover hanging himſe lf. 
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But whatever fond and amuſing proſpect: 
the country naturally opens to the mind, ex- 
perience teaches us, that even there vexations 
will ariſe : the ſeaſons of quiet and uneaſineſs 
ſucceed as familiarly as ſummer and winter: 
groves and Jawns, and purling ſtreams, ſound 
very prettily in deſeription, chiefly when 
flowing through the numbers of ſome under- 
aged amorato ; but reaſon cannot ſet her 
ſeal to the Juxuriancy of this Mahometan pa- 
radiſe. 


From ſentiments ſo extravagantly refined 
let us turn to thoſe of a more ſordid com- 
plection. As the former ſatiate the judicious 
reader with beds of roſes, the latter diſguſt 
Him with the filthineſs of a dunghill. With 
critics of this caſt, the manners of the meer 
peaſant are. the ſole foundation of Paſtoral ; 
even leſs ruſtic and homely appellations are 


"baniſhed from the characters, and the Meli- 


* L | | 

The preſent mode. of indifference in theſe concerns is more 

eligible, and on the whole may be thought more * 
Love ſorrows are very rarely _ 


boeus 
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bœus, or Neæra of Virgil are ſo much too 
courtly, that in their place are to be ſubſti- 
tuted the Ares, and Bovxooxo; of Theocritus, 
and the Colin-clout or EINE of Spen- 


ſer. 


The Doric dialect, which transſuſes ſuch a 
gracefulneſs over the Idyllia of the Grecian, 
has been 2 ſtumbling block to theſe lovers of 
inelegance. There is a ruſtic propriety in the 
language of this dialect, which was familiar 
to the cottager in the age of Theocritus, but it 
muſt be remembered, that his Paſtorals con- 
tain likewiſe a delicacy of ſentiment which may 
well be preſumed to have attracted the atten- 
tion of “ :Pyolemy, whoſe poliſhed court was 
the aſylum: of'penivs. 0 ix 1ꝙ7½ 

W364 9 10 (10116b140} 210} 21 51 

But though it ud uld be allo Wed, that Paſto 
ral ought ſtrictly to be Hmited to the actions of 


* Ptolemy -Philadelphur, leing of Egypt, to make amends 
for many atrocious crimes, was remarkable for his ſingular re - 
gard to th2 welfare of his ſubjects, and was a diſtinguiſhed 
encorager of learned meu. 

See Arc. Univ. Hip. vol. 9, P. 368, note T. 


O 3 the 
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the peaſant, it is not ſolely intended for his P 

| peruſal, The critic, as he cannot on the one t 
hand permit-nature to be excluded, cannot re- b 
liſh on the other her being ex poſed in diſgrace- ; 
ful colors, , 
F 

' There are in almoſt every ſituation ſome ; 


Circumſtances, over which we ſhould draw 
the veil, for all is not to be painted with a 
cloſe exactneſs *. Coarſeneſs of ſentiment, and 
indelicacy of expreſſion are an offence to de- 
corum, and give modeſty the bluſn. Writings 
of ſuch illiberal tendency counteraQ the beſt 
and principal end of compoſition ; they hold 
up a falſe mirror to vice and immorality, and 
jacrifice virtue to contempt. | 


To thoſe, who live in the meridian of our 
more refined ſimplicity, Paſtoral appears moſt 


my 


On this principle, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſub · 
jeR of Yirgil's ſecond eclogue, were not greatly liable to 
"exceftion, though the morals of the poet ſhould not be per- 
ſonally impeached, we muſt lament that he has varniſhed in 
his Alexis the depravity of his times. Several repreſentations 
in Theocritus are glaringly obſcene. 


pro- 
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properly in the dreſs of rural elegance. Some- 
thing is indulged to the character of the ſhep- 
herd, and ſomething to the genius of the wri- 
ter. They, who would place the former at 
the toilette, would betray an abſurdity, which 
would no leſs extend to the latter, whoſe 
thoughts flowed in the channel of uninformed 
n 


The country is the ſcene, in which Paſto- 
ral is naturally laid 3 but various may be the 
ſubjects of this little drama. The ſpirit of the 
poet would be wretchedly cramped, if never 
permitted to ſtep aſide. An infipid ſameneſs 
runs through the pieces *, founded on the im- 
propriety of this indulgence, and moſt of our 
later Paſtorals are in this reſpect but unmean- 
ing paraphraſes of earlier authors. 


Were we to attempt an hiſtorical epitome 
of paſtoral compoſition, we might place Theo- 


® Modern Eclogues from this reaſon abound with repeti- 
tions af amorous ſcenes, or of ſwains piping for a reward, 
Not to mention other ſubjects of a. like intereſting nature, 
which from conſtant uſe are worn to tatters. 


04 critui 
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critus in its dawn ; in that earlier age when it 
rural ſimplicity was cultivated and revered, in 
Though we are ſometimes ſtruck with the l 
rays of his genius, breaking out into more ex- 0 
alted deſcriptions, Paſtoral appears to be his t 
favorite province . if 

| \ 


Conſidering him as a writer, who drew his v 
ſentiments from the principles of nature, we C 
may rather admire, that his Idyllia are fo t 
engaging, than cavil at his blemiſhes; we | 
may reflect upon T heocritus, as the hive, whence 
the moſt eſtabliſhed writers of Eclogues have 
derived their ſweets, or as a diamond, whoſe t 
intrinſic worth has received its luſtre from the - 
Tefinement of ſucceeding: times. 


ks isa very conſiderable gap in the biſ- 
tory of Paſtoral, between the age of Theocritus 
and Virgil, who was reſerved for the noon of 


+ The praiſes of Prolemy, the Hylas, and the Hiero, are 
by no means paſtoral, but if Tbeocritus is entitled to a great - 
er ſhare of praiſe for any particular parts of thoſe perform - 
ances, it is, where he deviates into paſtoral repreſentations. 


4 ** 
2 
K | its 
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its perfection. It will ſcarcely at firſt ſight be 
imagin'd, that the period when civil war deſo- 
| lated the provinces, and ſpread all its horrors 
over the neighborhood of Rome, could tend 
to the improvement of the paſtoral muſe, whoſe 
ſpirit it was likely to have totally deſtroyed. 
Yet to this ſeemingly unfavorable ſituation 
we owe the moſt pleaſing and intereſting bu- 
colics of Virgil, who has made the hiſtory of 
his country ſubſervient to the efforts of his 
genius“. | 


In thoſe Gedipt pieces, to which the diſ- 
treſſes of his times, or other political conſi- 
derations gave riſe, he ſeems more elaborately 
to have exerciſed the faculty of invention. 
But where + genuine nature was to be repre- 
ſented, he borrowed largely from Theocritus ; 
many of his ſimilies, ſentiments and deſcrip» 


The firft and ninth Eclogues deſerve attention on this 
account. To theſe we may alſo join the fourth and fifth. 


1 8 See the third, ſeventh and eighth Eclogues, where i imi- 
tations from Tbeocritus abound. 


* 


tions, 
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tions, being literal tranſlations from his Gre 


cian maſter, 


Even in this leſs original taſk the merits of 
the Roman are conſpicuous ; he has ſeparated 
the ore from the droſs, and transplanted thoſe 
flowers alone, which could add a fragrance to 
his work. 


On the whole, the Paſtorals of Virgil are 
moſt agreeably conducted; they are not ſet 
forth in jewels, or arrayed in ſilks, nor ſordidly 
dreſſed in rags. In the paulo majora,” of 
his muſe, the poet rarely loſes fight of the 
Shepherd, and we may ftile him the refined 
T beacritus of an Augy/lan age. 


From this elegant æra, when the language 
of the country and the court was purity itſelf, 
Jet us paſs over to the days of our excellent 
Spenſer, when the converſation of the Jatter 
had juſt emerged fram ruſticity. 


Tbe genius of Spenſer was formed for poetry. 
The rich luxuriance ef fancy which ſhines 
through the Fairy Queen ſurpaſſes the ſublime 
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of antiquity. Such bold conceptions little 
ſpeak a writer qualified for Paſtoral. The 
fire of imagination, which ſtrikes us in more 
elevated compoſitions, muſt in this be ſuſpend» 
ed; for nature is maſt advantageouſly ſhown, 
when ſhe ſeems to borrow the leaſt from art. 


Our aythor was top great to riſe by imita- 
tion. Though he had both Theocritus and 
Virgil for his models, his Shepherd's Calendar 
is altogether original. The dialeR of his times 
is as happily adapted to ruſtic life, as the Doric 
of the former, and the eaſy Sow of his deſcrip» 
tions, with the natyral variety of his land- 
ſcapes, rivals the poetic excellence of the 
latter. 


Proverbial ſayings, not too cloſely crouded, 
add to the ſimplicity of Paſtoral ; but I own 
myſelf moſt peculiarly attracted with his ſhort 
leſſons of morality ; they add a pleaſing inno- 
cence to the character of the ſhepherd, and 
reflect a luſtre on the poet. 


Yet amidſt this ſuperior merit it muſt be 
-obſerved, that a maſterly writer of our own 
20 days 
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days has cenſured the dialogue of Spenſer, | 


as affeed]yharbarous,.andithe reflections of 
his peaſants as o exalted. 
Abs to elgiontig 2 04 avs 

It is neceſſary however to premiſe, that the 
criticiſm of this author is con fi to che Sep- 
tember of the Shepherd's Calendar; an Ee- 
logue which is indeed cone ed in Halect 
ſingularly ꝓuſtie and the bj being the 


depravity of :cocleſiaſt ical ee 
& 


countries, iti6|fordid language, under Wit 
the fatire is codched, gives the greatet offetice 
to the critic, who concludes with this 

clamation: - Surely at the ſame time that a 


ſhepherd, cara i theology zune may gain ſome 


acquaintance With! his native language 1% 7 


den boobal Stub IE ꝛ0 fd 2% 1o nie 
The indrriancint dialect ſe᷑mb here to hie 
been ſelected, as a diſguiſe to the real purport, 
or characters of the piece. The reign of 


Mary, Wwhen Hagau was under the bondage 


of an -arbſtraty religion, and o N teſſed by 
foreign counſels, may be eſtecmedt he period 


of the Paſtoral. The violence, which had 


been ſo barbarouſly exerted throughout the 


country 
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country at that baleful ſeaſon, was too recent 
to have been forgotten; and the Shepherd is 
very naturally deſcribed as having fled from a 
perſecution, the cenſure of which was a com- 
pliment to the principles of Elizabeth 8. 


A rural metaphor is manifeſtly ſuſtained 
through the performance, as if to obviate the 
inconliſtency, which is alledged. So far from 
diſcuſſing knotty points of theological learn- 
ing, the province of the peaſant is cloſely pre- 
ſerved; unleſs it ſhould be inſiſted, that no- 
thing relative to religion ought to concern a 
ſhepherd. - 


To deſcend from the writings of Spenſer to 
the ſucceeding age, would be to point out the 
decline of the paſtoral Muſe. Indeed ſhe has 
ſcarcely exiſted but in the productions of 


® The late Romifſs brutality was at that time ſo intereſting 
a topic, and ſo flattering to the crown, that Spenſer has em- 
ployed three Eclogues on the ſubject. 


Philips 


1 
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* Philips and of Pope. Philips is ſo oſten on 
the whine, that we are apt to over- look his b. 
lefs exceptionable deſcriptions z he has injudi- 

ciouſly blended the poliſh of Virgil's language, 
with the ſimplicity of Spenſer's; and ſo great 


The Paſtorals of Gay ſeem to have been defigned, as bur- 
leſque repreſentations of ſcenes altogether ruſtic, and par- 
ticularly as a ridicule of preceding authors, of whom many, 
it muſt be confeſſed, deſerved ſuch a treatment, I have 
on this account, omitted his name as a Paſtoral writer, 
though his genius 3 qualified him for the taſk of 
err 


But if a modern Paſtoral, hers nature is clothed in her 
moſt becoming dreſs of eaſe, * kmplicity » be permitted to 
claim our admiration, it is more Peng due to the ce- 
eee Dr. n, 5517 1 


ö ; 1:44 $row 4} 1 $5 
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: Ryan venus 
Sele part fol nen . 


To commend the original, is ſuperfluous, as it has ſo long en · 
gaged the attention of every claſſical reader; but if the faint 
copy of its beauties, ſubjoined to the preſent Effay, be 
eſteemed not altogether unworthy of regard, the Editor will 

de ſatisfied, without aſpiring to che rank of poets, -whoſe 
labors were an ornament to the court of Auguſtus, 


F * 
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is his want of original matter, that he is at 
beſt to be regarded as a graceful copyiſt “. 


Pope has been ſo aſſiduous to refine his 
periods, that his ſpirit is evaporated ;. and his. 
Paſtorals, excepting the Meſſiab, only merit 
our attention as the marks of early genius. 
Sweetneſs of vei ſiſication, and purity of ex- 
preſſion may conſtitute the character of a 
poet; but courtlineſs is not the whole that is 


expected in a writer of Eclogues, 


That love of the country, inherent in 
the boſom of Reflection, has accafionally 
produced many later attempts on Paſtoral, 
but the moſt ſucceſsful ones are fainter traces 
of rural life ; the Muſe has at laſt varied her 
form, and united the charms of elegance and 
nature in the Ballads of Shenſtone. 


The fifth Paſtoral, which relates the conteſt of the Swain 
and Nightingale, is prettily turned on the whole; but the 
| though, like Philipe's other more agreeable ones, is borrowed, 

The ſame may be remarked of the Paſtorals of Pope, 
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E N NIS, Pierides, fugit pernicibus ætas, 
Dum Phcebe mihi blanda comes, qua- 
cunqz vagarer; 

Mille voluptates placida dulcedine lætum 
Implevere Animum, quas ſenſit nullus amantum. 
Aſt Phoebe mea ſuavis abeſt, miſerumq; reliquic 
Crudelis, facies ſubitd maeſtiflima rerum | 

Dum Natura vigens varios perfudit honores, 
Vernum agnoſco diem riſit vicinia Phœbes. 


b ll. 
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II. 


Lanigeram tecum ſolitus depaſcere gentem, 
Ludere laſcivus, viridive recumbere lecto, 
Floriferas paſtor felix conſumeret horas, 


Cor mihi, pluma levis, Zephyro jactatur ab omni 


Lætitiæ; fugiunt, fugiunt bene nota priùſquam 

Gaudia, qua fugit Phoebe ; greſſuq; protervo 

Hic erry, atq; illic, — ix jam. vix pondus 
ineptum 

Subſiliet, graviaſq; gravis 1 non libra rependit. 


HL 


Fons olim argenteo trepidavit murmure, læves 

Per Silices hilari manans modulamine,—Phcebe, 
Nam-Phacbe adfuerit (reminiſcere, parye Cupido,) 
Muſica blanda autres, oeculos mulſitq; voluptas; 
Aſt (cur Virgo aberis ?) virides r 20d 


ri Pas, 


Quzq prids placuere, objurgo murmura; curſu 
Fun to refluis, gemitum nee Thyrſidis audis? 


Rive ſonans, reticeto, mee miſerere querelz. 


b 
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Laſcivere olim teneris balatibus agni, 
(Gaudia nec Phœbes, nec gaudia Thyrſi dis 
æquant) 

Turba procax placuit, tempus placuitq; beatum, 

Ver, Amor ut riſit, riſit Phcebesq; venuſtas ; 

Aſt fruſtra exſultans ludit feſtiva propagp, 
Vellera non parvo repetit nam dextra maniplo z 

Mox reticite, Agni, ſonitus retecete malignt, 

_  Lztitia ingrata eſt, turbat quum Thyrſi da merore 


V. 


Tu, teſtare, Canis, — teſtetur fidus Achates, 

( Ah! { quaties, cauda quoties blanditus adiſti I) 

Thyrſida quæ cepit, Phæben cepitq; voluptas; 

Hix ades innocuus, dixit mea virgo, Lyciſcam 

 Palpavitqy, manu —— nunc, nunc procul, infime,. 
__ clamo, 

Obſignatq; latus molli non vulnere pedum ; 

Jamq; aliud manet, atqʒ aliud, latetur amænus 

Cur. Canis, abſentem Domino . ma- 

— ? 


VI. 
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VI. 


Qui viſus fovere Oculos, comitante Puella! 

Quz viruere Roſæ ] quæ pinguia fein be- 
nigno 

Luxurians ramo nemus amplis meſſibus agri! 

Et varii facies ruris miranda refulſit; 

Forma placens periit, cuncti periere rubores, 

Deliciiq; nihil, Phœbe, te abſente, relictum ef, 

Heu! ſcio, quæ rerum novitas, — n, co- 
lores 

F ormoſos magicæ rutilantia line Phcebes. 


VII. 


F ragrantis ſequerer tecùm ut veſtigia filvz, | 
Mellito volucres recinerunt carmine, balant 
Lanigerz pecudes, Zephyri leneſq; ſuſurrant, ; 


Stridenteſq; hilari modulantur voce cicadz. 
Phcebe ſuavis abeſt ; aures non muſica captat 


Ampliùs, hand ſolita ſpirant dulcedine filvz, 
Non tenerz balant pecudes, non aura ſuſurrat; 
——- Pheebez cantus animavit vocis imago. 


WII. 
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VIII. 


Perdita, purpurei, Roſa, qua fugere rubores ? 
Czrula cur violas decorat non vita caducas ? 
Ut ſuus omnis honor pallentia germina fallit ! 
Ut Prata elanguent, ornantes prataq; flores ! 
Cur varia, aft novi, novi, gens æmula, veſte 
Nuper ridiſti, niveo non pectore ſedes 
Allexit? nonnè ut læteris lumina, molli 

Ut carpare manu, gremio pereaſq; puellæ ? 


XI. 


Tardo tarda gradu ent tempora z: Venti, 

Fruftra ſpiratis, tali dum ardore laboro) 

Hora ruas, ingrata ruas, referaſq; puellam, 

Siſte, at ſiſte pedes, Phœbe quando adlit, inertes. 

Quod fi hand neſcirem, volvas qua ſede, pro- 
tervas | 

In plumas ſuMans, plumbum præſegne liquarem. 

Docta fugam retinere, nihil miſcrata precantis, 

Vix Curſu vix hora morans gradietur anili, 


T3 


X. 
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X. 


Nullum igitur placidas Numen non obſtruet 
Aures? 

Non vulnus compeſcet atrox, reddatq; quietem! 

—— dic tibi certa Salus, turbet non cura pu- 
ellæ 

Longior; ; —— at demens alienus vivat amori. 

Oh! nimium formoſa, redi! ſemperne re- 
linquar 

Exul, et incaſſum ſemper ſuſpiria ducam? 

Quid faciam ? — ſpes nulla manet, mors ſola 
levabit; | 

—— Paſtores, ubi forma nitet tam pulchra, ca- 
vete. 
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VERSION of that PASTORAL ſubjoined. 


Eft quadam prodire tents, fi non detur brd. 
Hon. Ep. I. Lib, I. 
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T has been uſually underſtood, that the 
Aneid of Virgil was founded upon po- 
litical principles; an obſervation, which 

extends to ſeveral of his paſtoral compoſitions. 
The firſt of theſe is exhibited, as more imme- 
diately of hiſtorical origin. 


Critics agree, that our poet meant, in this 
piece, to delineate his own condition, as con- 
need with the ſituation of Rome ; but difi- 
culties have been occaſionally flarted with 

reſpect 
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reſpeCt to the leſs obvious —— of the 
characters introduced. 


The firft object of debate is the name of 
Tityrus x. The other ſhepherd, Melibeus, may 
be ſet down as an aged inhabitant of Cremona, 
who endured, without redreſs, the uſurpation 
of a military poſſeſſor, to whom his lands 
had been arbitrarily conſigned by OZavius. 


Virgil, in the zune of ſome eaſier 
commentators, contented himſelf with iaſert- 
ing his Tityrus, from the authority, and ex- 

ample of his Grecian predeceſſor. A tame 
conſtruction, but ill- adapted to the ſpirit af the 
Eclogue, and the genius of the poet. More 
ſolid reaſons may be alledged in favor of an 
opinion, that he intended the picture for his 
own; Reaſons, which at the fame time will 


La Cerda treats us with four reaſons for Virꝑil's appli- 
cation of the name of Tityrus to an Italian hepherd, If we 
except the firſt, which concludes it to have been borrowed - 
from Tbeucr ius, they are calculated to a meer · diſplay of his 
erudition, without a tendency to explain the text. 
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invalidate the preſumption, that the character 
was drawn for his father. 


Critics, qualified from abllities to do juſtice 
to the ancients, have too frequently fpoiled 
tnemſelyes by Hunting after novelty, to ſupport 
a darling hypotheſis. The love of novelty pro- 
duces paradox; a wild creature, whoſe rept- 
tation is at bef? eſtabliſhed by learning, at the 
expence of judgment. The many elaborate 
whimſies, attending the diſcuſſion of the pre- 
ſent ſubject, are a ſufficient proof of the re- 
mark. A ſober adberence to the more familiar | 
conſtruction of an original 'bids fairer for a 
rational « comment 4 2 and , vorbum verbo reddere, 


# > £ ps 


Gafeſ direction to a Critic, FN 


* 
ew © + 


eC RE Oh AV » {| ings! 
Virgil, 1 fa the e of Mantun, the 
neighboring city to Cremona, may be preſum'd 
to hae inclin'd his principles to the unſuc- 
ceſsful competitor, "The battle of | Philippe 
was followed by the forfeiture of | ſeveral 
eſtates, among which the littfe property of 
the Mantuan Orpheus was beſtowed upon a 
veteran 
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veteran of the conqueror. On the poet's 
ſolicitation it was reſtored. i 


This comfortable change gave riſe to the 
performance, ® plac'd at the head of V rei's 
paſtoral exertions, in which the introductory 
ſpeech. of Melibœus intimates the intended 
Tityrus; "2 


0 . Tityre, lentus in Unbrd. 
Forman reſenare doces Amacillida Os 


oa AG A's ts _ 


The cheracter of this rural amoroſo would 
be impertinently applied to the gravity of age. 
Grey hairs, and love are ridiculous concomi- 


„d: bobaorn 19017 0 | 
* This moſt probably was not the firſt Eclogue pro · 
duced by Vigil. Some portion of poetical fame ſeems to 
have been requiſite to the attainment of a conqueror's regard 
for a palitioner; undiftioguiſhed by ſuperiority of birth, and 
citeumſtances, independent of the conſideration, that he was 
2. patron! of the adverſe faction. Genius was at that period 
an unfailingrecommendation/ The Tityrus may be concluded, 
on8-Mgular edit ion of the Bucolics; to have been placed the 
firft, on account of its ſubjeR, 10 flattering to the author's 
benefaftor, 


Al 


tants, 
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tants, for the Janguor of years very naturally 
cools the ardor of affection. Whether the 
Amarillis of the poet's heart was a real, or a 
figurative miſtreſs, remains to be conſidered. 


An object of purſuit is beſt attributed to the 
fever of youthful fondneſs. | 
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The: 3 placed i in the —_— of 15 70 u, 
contains the exact hiſtory of our poet. 


O Aller, ® DEUS nobis her Otia fai, 


ms 


Namgz erit Ille mihi ſemper DEUS ———— 


Ille meas: errare fon: ut cexnis, 1. nn 
Ludere, que uellem, Calamo Per mit 'agrefts. 67 90 


OMEN. lain 513 TH AL 701188 921 
A farther proof, that the writer intended the 
Page oy his own. 401% Nen mat 
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* Jn the 1 of Seruiut the repetition of Deys ex- 

cludes all appearauce of flattery, This is ſaying too much. 

The groſsneſs of adulation is indeed mitigated! by the artful 

xſertion of the latter words, Which are highly in character 

with a heathen ſhepherd, addrefling himſelf pr 
ſcious of the mm impreſſions, Tis 


_ 
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Malibeeus makes the following n to 
his collocutor, 0 


"” que a. 2 —_— bt cauſa en of 


The anſwer. 0 which ſhould be thus 
pointed : 
Libertas ; que ſera, tamen reſpexit inertem 
Candidior, | 22/tquam e | cadebat. 


This ſolemn mention of liberty implies, 
that N. rgil had for a conſiderable time been 
harraſs'd in a ſtate of ſfvery,' from: which 
he was at length detivered. Fhe reference 
of — to * /bertas* was: ariginally 
pointed: vat by Virgil's aldeſt, and. one. of his 
beſt commentators. The epithet inertem is 
more confiltently applied, to the. inexperience 
of the ſpeaker than, as more uſually,, to his 
ſlothful diſpoſition, for Tityrus n that 
he was induſtrious; 

Malta meis exiret victima ſeptrs,, 
* Pinguss et ingrate premeretics Caſeus Urli. 


* Serviut applies pinguls* to © e, * which is by 


re in the ſpirit of Virgilian harmony, though in ſome 
meaſure, 
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If * polgnam,* in the quotation preceding 
the above, be interpreted © ſometime after, * 
the age of Virgil, who had paſſed the years of 
a ſtripling, when he wrote the * will 
be more particularly deſcribed *. 15 992 


Aula in his wem ſpeech cries out, 


Mirabar, quid mæſta Deos, Amarilli, ware}? 
Cui i P ud patereris in Arbore Pama? 


z 
cil; 4 
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| TFityrus hinc aberat. 


5 1 1 ie; 
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nada to te defended from the confderation, that the 105 
4 


condition of a victim recommended it ſtrongly to the ke 
Gods, who loved to be well fed. Pingu" ſeems better 


oppoſed” to: iagruma, which means, that the elty bf N 


did not adequately reward the poer's applicarioi meh hp 


cares. 
"P Th Bun * 


+. egit Birth n eee of N 68 4. 
Oc, and. Antony obtained the. victory againſt Brums, and 

Caſſius 712, when Virgil muſt ha ve been 28 years of age; 2 
e year ſs birth ta the _ 1 
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While Virgil was abſent from his farm on 
the ſuit to Ofavins, his miſtreſs Amarillis is re- 
preſented as imploring the deities for his re- 
turn, and reſerving the fruits of the eſtate to 
regale him on that event. Here again the 
hiſtory of our poet is the beſt comment to the 
text. The cloſe of the ſpeech flows with a 
ſweetneſs truly paſtoral ; 


* Ipſe te, Tityre, Pinus, 
Ip te fontes, ipſa bac arbuſta vocabant —— 


But the difficulty, which our critical objec - 
tors eſteem inſurmountable by thoſe, who con- 
clude Tityrus to have been meant for Virgil, 
ariſes from the following exclamation of Me- 
liboeus ; ; | 


* Serviust90 refinedly aſſerts © Pian to be placed ſor C, 
and Fontes' for the Senate. The fimple alluſion to rural 
ſcenes is ſurely more in character with a ſhepherd, Dr. Marry 
might well expect, that Siu would, after this, have explain- 
ed Aua to mean the people. This critic pertinently aſks, 
© Can itbe imagined, that ſo modeſt a man, as Virgil, would pre- 

ſume to repreſent Ceſar, with the ſenate, and people of Rome, 
| bewailing his abſence ?* An arrogance, not ſufficiently ſoften- 
ed from the reflection, that the ſpeech vas made by Meliberrs. 


For- 
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Fortunais Sener, ergo tua Rura manebunt | 


Fortunate Sener, Re inter flumina nota, 
Et n frigus captabrs P! 12 


Here they tell us with a triumphant a f 
dence, that an old man is plainly defcribel*in 


the charac of Lk. at thts 
a+ rats l 
Milibaws i is 22 lamenting his diſ- 
treſſes, diſtreſſes crowding on him at a period 


of life, hen the natural dejettion of ſpirits | 


calls for-eaſe*and tranquility z”at'this period 
he loſt his all he was driven into exile from 
his native country. Under fuch circumftances 
may not this addreſs of the venerable huſband- 


man be regarded as the N r of a 
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Hinc alu ſitientes ibimus Afros; 


Pars Scythiam, & rapidum Cretæ wveniemus 
 Oaxem.' 


How natural for the declining age of the 
wretched Melibaus to dwell fond! y on the ſmi- 


ling proſpect, which promiſed a ſun-ſet of 
happineſs to the youth he loved! 


Having thus examined the ſeveral expreſ- 
ſions of the original, which could lead to the 
ſolution of the character of Tityrus, it may be 
hoped that the poet's intention in the pictures 
of Galatea, and Amaryllis, will be aſcertained 
from a conſideration of the paſſages, in which 
they appear. The following words of Meli- 
beus have been before quoted, to explain the 
perſon of Tityrus ; Amaryllis, who ſhall be ſet 
down, after Dr. Trapp? conjecture, as an 
allegorical miſtreſs, inſinuating the Mantuan's 
change of party, is now to be diſcuſſed. 


Formeſam reſonare doces Amaryllida filvas: 


The date of this eclogue is evidently to be 
fix'd at a period ſucceſſive to the reſtoration of 
Virgil's property, in conſequence of which, 

: | a as 


as may be gathered from hiſtory, he had varied 
his political opinions. His Amaryllis there- 
fore is moſt naturally applied to the party of 
Ofavius, the celebration of which, gratitude, 
no leſs than intereſt, inſpired, 


Galatea is directly contraſted with Amaryllis 
in a deſcription given by Tityrus, of himſelf, 


Paſiguam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit ; 
A verſe immediately ſucceeded by 


Nam; ſateborenim, dum me Galatea tencbat, 
Nec ſpes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi. 


This confeſſion evinces the prudence of the 
politician, in terms ſuited to the ſhepherd. 
Tityrus artfully ſays, to throw off the odium, 
which might otherwiſe have attended his 
ſhifting ſides, 

Galatea reliquit , 


I know not, whether it may be worth while to obſerve, 
that the poet, when he names Galatea, as his miſtreſs, mentions 
himſelf alone by the ſingular, © Me, when he names Amary!- 
lis, he enlarges his reflection by the plural © Nos,” We may 
indeed except the line quoted above, from which however 
the enſuing one immediately deviates by a return. to the fingular 


number, 
2 - The 
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The party of Brutus forſook him; otherwiſe 
he could not have failed to forfake the party, 
for he was in a fair way of continuing, for life, 
a beggar and a ſlave. This is the true ſpirit 
of Roman adulation ! While the poet adhered 
to his former attachment (his Galatea) his 
condition grew every day worſe, and worſe; 
but when (his Amaryllis) the party of Oclavius 
received him, the proſpect of freedom and 
happineſs immediately dawned around, 


The laſt paſſage, in which the name of 
Amaryllis is introduced, is 
Mirabar, quid mæſta Deos, Amarylli, vacares? 

Catrou, who underſtands Galatea, and Amaryllis 
to be ? allegorical, concludes, that Rome is 
_ couched under the perſon of the latter, and 


Mantua under that of the former. Several 
particulars of the paſtoral counteract this 


opinion“. 


t Servius indeed infiſts, that every ſentence throughout the 
paſtorals of Virgil is to be conſidered in a literal ſenſe. How 
will This agree with his remark alluded to in the following 


note? | 
See Rueus, and Dr, Martyn's notes. 


The 
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The compliment of Melibœus to our author 
in this laſt quotation is highly de'icate, as in- 
ſinuating, that the adherents of Ofavius were 
anxious to call him theirs“. | 


On the whole, the Galatea may be repre- 
ſented to have been Virgil's more youthful 
choice of party, and as ſuch, of no advantage 
to his affairs It was fondneſs, without pru- 
dence. But his Amaryllis, the latter object 
of his regard, was founded upon the expe- 
rience of more ſober maturity. 


* This may ſeem a contradiction to the remark on Serwiur's 
foregoing obſervation upon Ipſe te, Tityre, Pinus, &c. but the 
groſſneſs of flattery is in the preſent place ſufficiently mitigat- 
ed by the introduction of Amaryllis, as the miſtreſs of our poet's 
aſſections; whereas the conſtruction of the former paſſage 


cannot admit of being ſoftened, as extended from the 
faction of Octavius to the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters, and 


even the whole commonwealth of Rome, including the uſurper 
himſelf. 


23 THE 


MELIB G Us. 


ENEATH the beech's venerable ſhade 
You tune the ſylvan reed ſupinely Jay'd, 
We exil'd wander from our native coaſt, 
Our frontiers ravag'd, and our country loſt ; 
You through the grove your tender loves refound, 
And Amaryilis charms the plains around. 


Q 4 Tityrus. 


— 
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| Tityrus. 


A God for Tit'rus ſhed the ſweets of reſt, 

A God, for ever to my ſoul confeſs d; 
———Yes ! oft ſelected from the fleecy train, 
My lambkin ſhall imbrue his ſacred ſane; 
Cheer'd by his ſmile my careleſs Oxen graze, 
And I ſecurely warble o'er my lays. 


| Melibœus. 


Surprize is mine, not envy of thy joys, 

Such wild conſuſion all our fields annoys ! 

My Goats, ſad ſwain, I ſcarce can drag along; 
Ev'n lately This has left her helpleſs young, 

Her twins, the hope of all my little flock, 
Expos'd, deſerted, on the barren “ rock. 

Oft have theſe Oaks deplor'd the blaſting ſkies, 
And oft (van ſigns to Melibæus eyes) 

Oft from yon ilex the prophetic crow 

—But give me, Swain, this * rous God to 


know 


* This is not a ſtrict verſion of © Silex auda' in the text, 
but is introduced to heighten the ſcene of Melibeus's diſ- 


reſs. 
; | Tityrus 
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Tityrus, 


I deem'd, that ſacred Rome, miſtaken clown, 
Was poor, was humble as our Mantuan town; 
Mantua, where ſhepherds, from the verdant plain, 
Haſte to the market with their fleecy train ; 
Thus—great with ſmall too fondly we compate, 
Dogs with their whelps, with dams their infant 
care. 
But Rome o'er ev'ry city heaves on high, 
As the low ſhrub tall eypreſſes outvie. 


Mielibœus. 
And what to Rome thy longing footſteps drew? 


Tityrus. 


Fair freedom call'd me Freedom I purſue 
Soft queen of happineſs, though late, ſhe came, 
$ When time matur'd the ſtripling's amorous 


flame; 


§ The original © poflgudm tondenti barba cadebat could not 
be rendered gracefully in the ſenſe implied by the foregoing 
remarks, The ſentiment therefore is enlarged. . 
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My Amaryllis every thought infſpir'd.—— 
Let ſure, my heart while G.u/atea fir'd, 
Careleſs I roam'd about, nor hopes of gold, 
Nor dearer liberty my cares control'd, 
Num'rous the victim, laviſh'd from my train, 
—[ pour'd the conſecrated feaſt in vain ; 
Rich cheeſes to th' ungrateſul town I bore, 
And much I ſold, but not increas'd my ſtore, 


HMelbaus. 


Oft have I heard amaz'd, thy ſorrowing ſoul 
Her deep diſtreſſes, Amaryllis, roll, 

With wonder ſeen the loaded branches bend; 
For him, for Tit'rus' ſelf the fruits depend, — 
For thee the ſhrubs, for thee the foreſts mourn, 
And ſtreams complaining murmur thy return, 


Tityrus. 


Vet ſay, my ſhepherd, ſay, what God ſo kind 

Had pour'd the beams of freedom on my mind! 
Here fuſt the youth I ſaw——in grateful praiſe 
With annual incenſe ſhall thy altars blaze“. 


; i 
The text ſays, bis ſenos dies quotansir alluding to every 
month; it was not thought neceſſary to render this exactly. 


Be 
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Be yours, he cry'd, the produce of the plain, 
Be yours to feed your herds, and yoke the ſteer 
again. 


Melibœus. 


Thrice happy ſwain ! thy lands, ſecure of ftrife, 
Rich competence, thall bleſs declining life; 

The rugged ſtone may ſpread the fields around, 
And muddy ruſhes riſe o'er all the ground, 

Thy pregnant ewes no ſtranger-food ſhall dread, 
No peſt its influence on thy flock ſhall ſhed. 
Wrap d in his well-tnown ſhade ſhall Tit rus ſing, 
Lull'd by the muſic of the ſacred fpring ; 

Faſt by yon fence, the bound'ry of thy ſoil, 
The bee, ſtil] rev'ling in the flow'ry ſpoil, 

Shall tune her buſy murmurs, and compoſe 

Thy indolence of years to ſoft repoſe. 

The pruner from the ſteep ſhall rouſe his ſtrain, 
And Doves, thy fav'rite harmoniſts, complain, 
Shall breathe the melancholy notes of love, 

And ſorrowing turtles warble through the grove. 


Tityrus. 


Sooner the ſtag ſhall graze th' etherial plain, 
Sooner the ſcaly race abhor the main, 
Sooner 
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Sooner the Parthian loath his native bound, 
And ſocial wander o'er Germania's ground, 
Than fell oblivion's charm, or time's control, 
Shall ſteal the godlike image from my ſoul. 


Melibeus. 


Tis ours to roam, in wild deſpondence toſs'd, + 
'O'er Afric's torrid ſands, or Scythia's froſt ; 
To tread the Region, where Oäxis roars, 
Or pine on Britain's world-divided ſhores, 
Ah ! ne'er ſhall Melibæus taſte again, 

For many a long, Jong year, his rural reign ? 
For ever from his little all depart ? 

No more my turt-built Cot allure my heart? 
Shall impious foes uſurp my fruitful ſoil ? 
Barbarians reap the harveſt of my toil ? 

Ah! whata weight of woe has diſcord bred ! 
— See, ſee for whom the 1iſing grain is ſpread | 
Now, fondling Melibæus, now tis thine 
To graft the fruitage, and to rank the vine! 
Hence, happy ſheep, once happy, but in vain! 
No more, I tune no more the ſilvan ſtrain, 
Stretch'd in my moſly cave, the browzing flock 
Behold, depending from the verdant rock, 
And ſmile, obſervant of their harmleſs treat, 


The willow's harſhneſs, and the trefoil's ſweet, 
Tityr Hy, 
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Tityrus. 


Vet here, at leaſt, in friendſhip's calm delight, 

Paſs, on theſe leaves reclin'd, the live-long night ; 

Cheſnuts and apples crown my bending trees, 

And loaded laugns my board with plenteous cheeſe; 

Thick-curls the village-ſmoke, and o'er the 
glade 

From the vaſt mountain falls th'extended ſhade}. 


The moſt worthleſs originals are prefered, by the 
preſent mode of taſte, to the moſt ſucceſsful copies; and 


every loweſt ſonneteer exclaims with a ſneer at the tranſlator, 


that bis compoſitions are his own. The Editor was too well 
convinced of this fantaſtic preſumption to have hazarded the 
foregoing verſion, had he not been defirous to dreſs in Engliſh 
colors the meanings aſſigned, in the Remarks, to ſeveral 


paſſages of the Eclogue. 


Too humble to affect a dictatorſhip in letters, he confeſſes 
an honeſt veneration for ancient beauties, and pities the 
Tcarus of enthufiaſm, who wiſhes to be eſteemed ** AutCeſar, 
aut nullus.” With theſe ſentiments he contentedly diſmiſſes. 
the opinion of the crowd, that the labors of Yirgil, which have 
deen thought worthy to employ the free ſpirit of a Dryden, the 
correcter equalities of a Marten, and the luxuriant paraphraſe of 
a Greſſet, are meer objects of the ftripling's exerciſe, 


Non Me pigeat meminiſſe Maronis. 
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Life, and Writings of HORACE. 


OMPARISONS have been occaſionally 
drawn between Teian and Horatian 
elegance ; particular pieces contain a portion 
of refemblance, though the conduct of the 
poets is intrinſically different. That their re- 
ſpective merits may be more fully aſcertained, 
the following verſions are ſubmitted, as an 
Appendix to the Grecian Lyrics. 


Nor let the reader cenſure the affectation 
of an Appendix, ſo amply juſtified by the 
reigning literary mode, which gravely demands 
it, as a capital floriſh to the concluſion of a 
work, with whoſe-contents a material connec- 
tion has been n overlook d. 


The tranſlations themſelves are telignedly | 
caſt in the paraphtaſtic mould; the flowers of 
Mi Heratian 
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Horatian morality, like thoſe of nature, are 
more beautiful, when expanded. The originals 
were in ſome meaſure adapted to a compara- 
tive conſideration, many reflections being con- 
genial with paſſages of Anacreon; not but the 
ſuperiority of the Roman muſe is conſpicuous, 
from thoſe graceful turns of morality, that can- 
not fail to captivate, when enlivened by the 
ſallies of imagination; Sallies, which being 
little ventured in more recent compoſitions, 
they have labored under the wretched impu- 
tation of being very moral, and very dull.” It 
- were however to be wiſh'd, that ſentimental 
repetitions abounded not in the text with too 


lender variation. 


Some more refined critics have affirmed, 

that the Odes of Horace were compoſed for 
Muſic, and the poetical patrons of this 
opinion have accordingly baniſhed from their 
verſions the Enghifb heroic meaſure. The 
reaſanableneſs of the notion may be doubted 
from the very inſufficient ſtate of ancient mu- 
ſic, to which the poet ſeems not to have at- 
tempted to modulate a language, little favor- 
able to concord of ſweet founds,” Vet that 

| + | mettre 


metre is evidently inconſiſtent with lyric ex- 
ertions, and is therefore introduced only in 
the unrival'd Ode, reſpecting the transfer of 
the * Roman capital' to nova Troja, whoſe ſub- 
* is ſuited to majeſty of expreſſion. 


On this laſt production, wherein the genius 
of Horace is diſplayed by a happy ſelection of 
words, and a luxuriant boldneſs of deſcription, 
it may be remarked, that though the poet too 
ſordidly flattered his emperor at times with 
the ſuppleneſs of a courtier, he has here de- 
voted his abilities to the cauſe of his country ; 
calling in the very deities ſolemnly to coun- 
teract a favorite frenzy handed from Julius 5 
to his ſueceſſor. 


Indeed bis principles ate delivered with a 
cautious delicacy, a delicacy adapted to his ſitua- 
tion as a poet, and a corrtier ; his plan he well 
knew to be ungrateful to Augu/ius, and has 
therefore artfully ſeated him among the gods 
in compliance with the deification, previouſly 
indulged. by the idolatry of the age. This 
recompence was attributed by Horace to the 

R 2 emperor's 
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Juſtice, - and conſtancy ; virtues, - with the 
general commendation of ned the ns- 


mance ſplendidly ſets out“. 


The inſertion of this Lyrie ſublimity, ſo 
foreign from the eaſe and naivetẽ of Anacreon, 
may require an apology; the candid reader 
is refer'd to the beauties of the original, as 
the beſt excuſe for an improper introduction 
of the copy. 


- 


Horace, from many intimations ſcattered 
throughout his works, may be preſumed to 
have leaned to the doctrine of Epicurus, a 
doctrine of careleſs libertines, which, placing 
the enjoyment of life in the indulgences of 


* It would be difficult on any other conſtruction to aſ- 
certain the connection of the beginning with the progreſs of 
the Ode. I am inclined to think, that Auguſtus promiſed 
his favorite Mæcenas, that he never would exalt Troy higher 
than (as it was) a province of the Empire, And this piece 
may be ſuppoſed written at the inftigation of Macenas (for 
Horace would not otherwiſe have preſumed to dictate to his 
Emperor in à point, which was ſo evidently diſagreeable) and 
deſigned to keep Auguſtus in the ſame reſolution during his 
abſence from Rome, in the vicinity of the place i in queſtion. 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, was reaſonably deſcribed to influence 
ſuch deities, as ſuperſtition taught them to 
adore. Theſe would have been Joſt in more 
rational, and diſtinguiſhed employments than 


Ducere neftaris 
Succos, & adſcribi quietis 
Ordinibus —— deorum. 


I would not be underſtood, by this fan- 
taſtic view of the Epicurean philoſophy, to re- 
flect upon the character of its founder; the 
obſervation being limited to the diſciples of 
Epicurus in the days of Augu/ius. His moral 
conduct, and the general tendency of his 
doctrines have been ſufficiently vindicated from 
the long, eſtabliſhed calumnies handed down 
n them. 


A novelty of ſyſtem never fails to give an 
alarm to the profeſſors of thoſe already in 
eſteem; and a ſyſtem, built on the calm inter- 
courſe of friendſhip, and ſociety, was ſure 
not to eſcape reproach from ſelf-opinion- 
ated tribes, whoſe zeal to puſh forward 
their tenets was not leſs e than the 


4 1 Diction. Art. * N 
R 3 tenets 
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_ tenets themſelves: were indefenſible. Indeed 
the autcry againſt our philoſopher ſeems to 
haye ariſen from the popular jealouſy of his 
intention to erect a new religion, on the ruins 
of the old, and to have been moſt ſucceſsfully 
purſued from the odium of the contemptuous 
ridicule, with which he treated the deities, 
A downright blaſphemy againſt that delirium 
of devotion riveted in the heathen world ! 


But the branches of the philoſephical tree 
require in all ages to be pruned, or they in- 
ſenſibly ſoot into a wild luxuriance. The 
followers of Epicurus diſgraced their maſter's 
ſyſtem with tenets of libertiniſm, and indo- 
lence, too familiarly ariſing from that placid 
ſerenity, * which characterized the original 
meetings of the philoſopher and his adherents“. 


"Tut. 


* Horace became, from policy, the profeſſor of prin- 
ciples, to which his Emperor led the A o PIG 


and at that time 
Solem quis ME falſum 
Aufit ? 
Yet he thought himſelf obliged ſomewhat to acquieſce in the 


popular —_— of A The ſame may be obſerved 
* of 
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Yet with all our poet's veneration for 

_ Epiuuriſm we may obſerve, that he chimes in 
with the more confirmed reveries of Pagan 

fables, which the Epicureans abhor'd ; that he 

enforces ſober reflection with prepoſterous 

examples of Geryon, Tityus, and Siſyphus, thoſe 

convicts of imagination, who crouded the 

Aides of ancient romance. 


But modern ſenſibility little approves ſuch 
incoherent dreams, concerned, that thoſe 


Virgil, who has elaborately repreſented the ſcenes of Aue 
from the eſtabliſhed Religion, though the picture is cloſed 
with an infinuation, that the whole was a creature of fancy. 
Falſa ad cæœlum mittunt inſomnia manes —A refteQion ſheltered 
by the authority of Homer, and proceeding from the poet's 
adherence to Epicurean principles, which were in thoſe days 
ſo miſerably perverted, that they countenanced follies equally 
deftruftive of morality with thoſe, they were defigned to 
ſuppreſs. Thus in particular, diſreliſhing the whimfical 
deviations from propriety in the deſcriptions of the ſoul's 
ſituation after death, they abſolutely denied its immortalicy. 
Vitans vitia in contraria currit. But the reader will be ſuf- 
ficiently repayed the labor of examining Dr. Fortin's learned 
diſſertation on Vg. En. b. 6, from page 296 to the end; 
and will then ſcarcely reconcile himſelf to the fantaſtic para- 
dox, that ZZneas's deſcent into hell fignifies his initiation into 
Eleuſaian miſteries. It might with as great propriety be con- 
jeRured to imply his admiſſion into the miſteries of maſonry, 

R 4 | follies, | 
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folliesy which degraded the religious, ſhould 
pollute the litetary genius of antiquity ; and 
it is noi trivial argument of our author's excel- 
lence, chat theſe ſimpertinent Auxiliaries to his 
morality do not abſolutely e the 
leſſons, he inculcates“. | 


That courtly elegance, with which the 
drineſs of ſentiment is ſeaſoned. in the Odes 
of Horare, mer its obſervation. A characteriſtic 
elegance, diſlinguiſhable in his faticic compo- 
ſuions, Which low from other pens in an 
unbounded, courſe; of cenſorious feverity, with 
whoſe ſtream, a an ingenuous complacency has 
aa ARE IRS, ONT 52k i 
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* Is is not to be conftrued, that Horace was 2 rigid 
Epicurean, : at leaſt in the earlier Part of life; for he was chen 
confined t01 00 Fett, —Que me nps rapit tempeſias defercr boſpes 

Kh Was owing to a capricious or temporizing nature—Thus 
is Setiocfophica er 1 10 /his military character, our poet 
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political mercury, whoſe veerings cannot be 
excuſed from the fluctuating temper of his 
times, the latter poſſeſſed with that ambition, 
and extravagance, which in ſpite of the in- 
terpoſing friendſhip of | Mæcenas brought 
deſtruction upon his family, and in the end 
upon himſelf, 


The lectures therefore muſt have been 
ſingularly ſtriking, when the characters exiſt- 
ed, to whom they were addreſſed, but the in- 
trinſic merit of the productions has preſerved 
them to modern taſte. The pieces, though 
untinctured with a formal abuſe of vices, 
which diſgraced thoſe characters, might have 
been eſteemed, at an earlier period, indirect ac- 
cuſations of their conduct; the efficacy of 
which muſt neceſſarily evaporate, when they 
are ſo little intereſting, or even known, 


This ſon of luxury, the favorite of an artful uſurper, 
ſeems, from the moſt plauſible authorities, to have been in- 
debted for wodern eſteem to his protection of the brighter ſtars 
in the hemiſphere of letters. Vices he had many, of the 
moſt inveterate ſort, which greatly overbalanced his few, 
and infignificant virtues. Flattery however, with this crea- 
ture, as with many others, has ſcandalouſly atoned for defect 


of merit, 
| ODE 
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EE! with precipitated courſe, 
Still haſt 'ning his career, 
Sweeps along in rapid force 

The whirling Year; 


Nor vows can bend, nor pray'rs can ſtay 
That ſtranger. to delay; 


Envious he poſts to ſnatch thy bloom, 
— And death rapacious points the tomb. 


Though hecatombs luxuriant ſtain 
(Each conſecrated day) 
Inexorable Pluto's fane, 


The fruitleſs bribe we pay. 


He 


| | 

g 
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He—to th'infernal plains 
Geryon's triple form reſtrains ; 
Nor from the ſhade will Tityus free; 
_ And dar'it thou think, he'll pity thee ? 


No——'tis the lot of human birth, 
The privilege of breath, 

Tolinger for a while on earth, 
Then——tread the realms of death, 


Mid labor'd health the fated wound 
Will pierce the peaſant to the ground, 

And monatths tinfeld round with ſhow 

Muſt, with Weir wuerd; feel the blow. 


„Hos biol. 
The thunder of the battle s roar 


In Vain the coward flies; 
Or views, undaumted on the ſhore, 
Thie'billbws ſtrike the ſkies. 5 


Adr 310 (if 1}. „0 
Ah! what avails it at the laſt 


To ſhun intèmp rate Huſter's blaſt ? 
To ſhield the tender frame, and fear 
The 2065 of thautumnal yeat ? | 


Yes! all mu 276 Wave, 


Whoſe ſlow, dull ſtreams hd 
The ghaſtly regions of the grave; 
I melancholy round 


Yes 
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Yes! o'er the drear unſocial coaſt 
Muſt ſee each agonizing, ghaſt; end 
Muſt hear each guilty. Dana's groan, 


And his, who toiling heaves the, ae 


turning ſtone. 
0 3113 212 —0 


Yes ! of thy lands, thy houſe, thy wiſe, 


Thoſe eny'd joys, bereft, in 
Not one, one ſolace of thy life 2 
4 DIe V 


To mis Ty will be left, 
: A * 7 
The trees, that ſhade thy ſp ; ads: wo 
Still in unrival'd pomp ſhall Hand h .... ba 


And ſcarce a oypreſi· twig, my friapd,, / 
Will from the world its lord attend. 


obnud 
Then ſhall the goblet“ $ purpls f 94 m. i 241 
Burſt joyful to the fight; „ 


The ſweets ſhall revel through the dame 
Too long inyolv'd i in night. 


- 41 eliEvs Is do- ' 


_ I ſee the floor in bluſhiog pride nut o I 
Stream with the wine's:laxurignt tides} 1 
See prieſtly Epicuret outdane : 1 82 od 


By thy triumphant, wo worthier on; ee 


„ub ol 3 
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"ODE XVI BOOK U. 


Ih 28 


When blur'd the canopy of night, 

And every ſtar withdraws her light, 
Amid the thunders of the main, 

Reft of their guide, the ſuppliant train 
— Undauntedcby:a hoſt of foes — 
Feel, deeply feel, affliction's throes, 
Deſpondence low'ring in their breaſt 
With anguiſh they exclaim for—eſt. 


Sweet Reſt the Tiracian warrior charms, 
And quiver d Med: endlavid.to arms ; 
But vain. the. jewelis dazzling glow. . 
Vain is the veſtment's purple flo, 
Vain ate the tteaſur'd, bills of, — 8055 5012. 
To pageantry ſhe ne'eris fold. ., 
| True to her yot'ries ne'er has reſt, 
TR or f coxcomb e Res 


TT Nor 
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Nor power, nor riches can impart 
A balſam to the ſickly heart, 

Still may their faſcinating nod 
Exalt th* oppreſſor to a Gd; : 
Such—ſplendid meanneſs may content. 
Quiet for worthier ſouls was meant, 
While, round the dome of grandeur, care 
On raven pinion croaks deſpair. 1 


8 + * | 45 
: f 


Happy the ſage; whom wealth Mg 
Boon of a Father's honeſt gains; it 
Happy the ſage, who rich nor pode, 955 
Enjoys his all, nor aſks for more; 

No fears aſſail, no galling ren N 
Mar the ſerenity of liſe m 
Nor throbing hopes, wich wiki 5 
To ſordid tumults rouſe the foul. 


Say, Whence thy toils, iu ent mad. 
To curſe a momentary ſpai ? 
Thou giant e ee 8 
Why ſtretch a thought beydad thy Ley 
Is it for thee thy (lime td change, 
For thee o'er diſtant realm to Tani; 21— 
Go, exile, 5 from plaiti W plaifi, 07 941+ | 
— Tby{clf al as ! cho ARR in val. 
| Yes! 
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Yes! though we mount the rapid ſhip, 
Care will purſue us o'er the deep; | 
Cloſe will purſue the crowding fail, 

Sure o'er the victims to prevail. | 

Yes! though we mount the foaming horſe, 
Care will arreſt us in our courſe, | 

Far ſwifter than the bounding hind, 

Far ſwifter than the wings of wind. 


Who fee] contentment's genial power, 
Calmly enjoy the preſent hour; - 
Ne er tothe morrow's'thoughts a prey, 
The now their all, they live to-day; 
With cheerfulneſs, 2 balm to ſtrife, . | 

Soothing the bitter draught of life : 

Bleſs'd to inſure; ſuch griefs annoys 

One ſabbath of untainted joy, — Dani UA 


Plides to the ftars renowni ud 

Lay pierced by fate 's untimely e. 

With flow advances ling'ring W , 
From old Tithonus ſtole his bret: 
Thou ſoon may'ft quit the buſy Rage, 
While I—enjoy protracted age ; fs 
Kind Heav'n (the boon unaik) apart 
T hoſe years to me, which thou may!{t want. 


.. For 


— 
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For thee the wide · extended hills 
Mild- bleating innocency fills; 
Thine the luxuriant barveſts, thine 
The murmurs of the lowing kine; © 

A foreign ſet of prancing mares 

In neighing pomp thy chariot bears; 
And robes in richeſt purple dy'd, 


Flame forth for thee ith Mluſhing bebe 6 


Of Competency) l cell poſſiſw ; 
Mine is the calm, the ſocial breaſt, 
Some portion of poetic fire, = : 
Some little art to tune the tyre; "I 5 
To cull the flow'rs of Rome and 8 
Heav'n has indulg d and added peace, 
With pride to ſpurt; and worth · to —_ 


The: rabble, "nfs knave * e 


t 1 „ 10 7: 1352 
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ODE IX. BOOK III. 


This little Dialogue has been univerſally 
eſteemed a maſter-piece of love, admirable 
for its ſweetneſs of verſe and delicacy of 
thought. I was willing to add to the lift of 
it's tranſlators, particularly as it poſſeſſes a 
portion of that eaſe and nature ſo conſpicu- 
ous in the lyric remains of Sappho. 


Horace. 


While no fond youth, with dearer arms, 
Poſſeſs'd the heav'n of Lydia's charms, 
No monarch was like Horace bleſs'd, 

— Sole ruler of thy ſnowy breaſt. 


Lydia. 1 


While thou, content with TJydia's flame. 
Avow'dſt no fair uſurper's claim, 
Far richer tranſports grac'd my love, 

Than honor'd Ilia cer could prove. 
Horace, 


ODS of HORACE: 


Horace. 


Me—Chle's heav'nly ſmiles inſpire, 
So—ſweet her voice, ſo ſoft her lyre ! 
For Chloe I would die, if fate 
Indulg'd my fair a longer date. 


Lydia. 6 
My heart for blooming Calais burns, 
The conſtant youth my love returns; 
Thrice would I gladly die, to fave 
My blooming Calais from the grave. 


Say ſhould the God once mor reſtrain- 


His captives in a mutual chain, 
Should I from beauteous Chloe turn! 
Should I again for Lydia burn]! 


Though Calais' charms, divinely bright, 


Outvy'd the ſilver lamp of night, 
Thou lighter than the ftormy ſea, 
Yet would I live, would die with thee; 


* 
88 
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ODE vil. BOOK IV. 


The ſnow with elemental chain 
No longer binds the frozen plain, | 
Earth's vernal treaſures bloom ; 
Th'embow'ring tree with leaves is crawls, 
The graſs its verdure ſheds around; 
The flow'r its rich perfume, 


* h'impetuous torrent now no more 

Heay'd o'er the banks with ſullen roar 
Rolls an unbounded tide ; 

Calmly mæandring in their courſe, 

Juſt waking to the murmur's force, 


The Fee e ſubſide, 


; 1124.75 
The lively 8 Pare e 
Trip oer the velvet of the ground, 
And hail the buxom air: 


—T he 


* 
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—— The ſeaſon calls to ſport, and joy, 
Which time too eager to deſtroy, 


Condemns to age, and care, 
F 


Winter retires, with balmy wing 

Steps blithely on—the frolic ſpring, - 
Like youth, her tranſient ſway ; 

Summer the lovely ſpring expells, _ 

While jolly. autumn ruſhing quells 
The ſummer's radiant day” 


Autumn with gay luxuriance pours ._. 9 
In nature's lap his genial ſnow rs, 

But ſoon reſigns the year ; 
To winter ſtern reſighs his place, 


Who creeps with lagging, ling ring pace 
A his ring dull career. 


The monthly moon renew'd to night 
Lends her unvary'd, varying light; 

— Not ſuch our mortal doom ! | 
Alike the manſions of the dead | 
The rich, the brave, the good muſt tread ; 

Their endleſs home the tomb. 


8 3 Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure in vain her trinkets ſhews- 
To-morrow's fun the ſcene may cloſe, 

And folly fink to death; 
The old, the young, the grave, the wy 
None can inſure a tranſient day, 

A fleeting hour of breath. 


To glut an heir's rapacious mind, 

Thy wealth, thy All muſt be confign'd, 
Each wonted joy muſt end ; 

Vain is diſtinction's faireſt grace, 

Nor mental worth, nor titled race 
Death's iron-ſoul can bend. 


Fer modeſt ſwain Diana firove 
To free, with unavailing love, 
From Pluto's ghaſtly reign ; 
In vain would friendſhip's warlike hand 
Looſe a Pirithous from the land, 
And burſt the ſolid chain. 


ODE 
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ODE III. BOOK III. 


The MAN with gen rous obſtinacy warm'd, 

By truth directed, and by juſtice charm'd, 
Heeds not the madden'd vulgar's fierce control, 
Nor can a tyrant's anger hake his foul, 
Blow, blow, yeſtorms—with unrelenting ſweep 
Heave to the ſtars the mountains of the deep ; 
Ye thunders, rend the ſphere—not His th'alarm, 
Secure he ſtands beneath th' Almighty arm; 
Thou, Nature, ſink in gen'ral ruin ſpread — 
Bold *mid the wreck of worlds he rears his head. 


Pois'd on this ſacred baſe * Alcider trod 
Thy ſeats, Olympus, tow'ring to a God; 
There lov'd Augufius, mid the pow'rs reelin d, 
Quaffs the rich nectar, and expands bis mind. 


® Pollux is inſerted in the text as one of the canonized 
ſaints, or more properly, deify'd butchers ; but there ſeemed 
to be enough without him, to charaRerize a religion, built 
upon the principles of romance, and abſurdity, of which 
ſeveral have too eakily glided into its lineal deſcendent 


popery, frogeniem vitigſorem. 
| 4 Pois'd 
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Pois'd on this baſe Jyaus guiding hand 

Rein'd the proud tygers to his dread command; 
And Rome's great founder, borne with eagle fight, 
Sprang on ö paternal ſteeds to realms of light, 


The Gods were ſat—their queen, to bee 


mov'd, 45447 
Thus ſpake reſolv'd the languages which they 
lav'd, — 2215572 7 Tr il I 3 D545 T 


Thy Paris, Lien, "Joes, once. renown d, 

And foreign beauty cruſh'd thee to the — 

* Know, when by, perjur'd prince. he gods * 
fy'd, * 5 agi 12 

Diſdain d his contract, — the boon ad, 

Know- --Wiſdom's queen, and Juno wrought 

thy fall; 

We a ruin ſhow'r'd on All. 

No more, of name accurs'd am boy 

With Helen revels in a guilty joy; | 

Hector no mote, triumphant in bis 1 - 

© Heads the falſe hand, and breaks the Grecian 
force; 

© Sunkev'ry ſtorm, and clos'd the ſcens of wars, 

© No more Heav'n bellows with tumultuous j Jars 

No more Revenge all hatred I reſign. 

c And hail with imilcs this God—of Trojan Ii line. 

"7 * Wis 
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© His the full glories of th'ztherial an 

His with the placid deities to reign; 

c Wrap'di ina calm ſerenity of foul _ 

Be hig—the treaſures of th immortal bowl. 
Long as old ocean's far ſpread waters ſoam 
From Troy deteſted, to the banks of Rome, 
A'h' illuſtrious exiles with unenvy'd ſway 
Swell their wide bounds——=where Fu uni 

points the way. 9 1 

Long þ as the herd with 3 tread 

* Roam oer the graves of the majeſtic dead, 

© In conſcious pomp the capitol ſhall glow, _ 
And rule with ſov'reign nod the ſubject foe. - 
Far as the land-dividing billows roar, | 
Where Nile prolific deluges the ſhore, 

© Theirs be the rivmph-—=theiry the voice of 

fame, 

And the world tremble at the r name. 
. © Yet mult She nobly dare the mine deſpiſe; 
Where beams the gilded miſchief, virtue dies 3 
« Still wealth, ſtil} bury'd in thy native clay, 
No venal traitor tear thee to the days . "_ 


5 bY £ Catuler ere calent inulæ chough 3 of the 
ſcene of deſolation intended in the text promiſed rathet to 


Io an appearince in à poetical teren. The ilt-Qdccefs of 
thoſe, ho have verfify'd tho fall of Babylen from ths elegant 
proſe of Iſaiab, particularly in copying ige more humble 


cbaracteriſtic incidents, ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the 
omiſſion, 
So 
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So ſhall her deeds on glory's rapid wing 

Full o'er the diſtant bounds of nature ſpring; 

Were Sol inceſſant ſtreams of radiance pours, 

c eee clouds for ever hang, for ever ruſh 
© the ſhow'rs. 


$ Nor you, ye warriors, with preſumptuous joy, 
© Raiſe the fall'n pride of heav n-abandon'd Troy; 
Too ſure the inſolence of zeal to rue, 

For Juno, Fate, and Vengeance will purſue, 
50 Again. "x ſlaughter'd youth to Greece ſhall 
© yie | 

* Myſelf will head her ſquadrons to the field; 

© Thrice ſhould Apollo's arm the bulwarks found, 

* Thrice ſhould the bulwarks thunder to , the 
© ground ; 

6 * wand' ring, widow'd matrons thrice de- 


plore | 
c The? huſbands, fathers, and their ſons no 


© more, 


But whither wouldft thou urge thy heading 
flight, 

Why tempt, impatient muſe, a matchleſs height! * 

Ceaſe, goddeſs, ceaſe, nor in unhallow'd verſe, 

The facred councils of the Gods rehearſe. 


R E FLEBCTIONS 


Upon PASSAGES in the foregoing 
O DES of HORACE. 


UR Roman Lyriſt has ſupplied the moſt 

copious food for the hunger of correc- 
tion ; though almoſt infinite the emendations 
of his text, a large field remains for more. 
In the few following conjectures novelty ſhall 
be ſupported by plauſibility, For the reſt, the 
readings of Bentley are adhered to. 


This great, though often too rigid, critic is 
the cleareſt unraveler of hiſtorical knots, which 
would utterly eſcape the attention of the 
more flimſy annotator; where his verbal al- 
terations are of importance, he uſually im - 
proves his original, The beſt half-critic of 
Horace, who delighting in the ſandy foil of 

ſcholaſtic erudition reliſh'd not the richneſs 
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of poetry; like his brother · antiquarians, not 


condeſcending to ſtoop for a diamond, he 


grovels unfatigued for ſome whimſical, ruſty 
medal, 


But,—Peace be to his many 


oi Rerum, nugegq; —_— 


for he was maſter of a capital art, affectedly 
deſpiſed by the refined creatures of criticiſm, 
the art of keeping to his text. 


Bentley was in reality moſt eſteemed, when 
his author was leaſt underſtood ; his uſe made 


him of conſequence, and to his elaborate 
zeal we ere the moſt valuable readings, ſince 


Fei 


ODE XIV. BOO K II. 


Non ft trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, © 
Amice, Places illacrinabilem 
Plutona tauris, &c. 


Placare tentes, ſay Meſſrs. Datier, and 
Sanadon; the ſentence will receive a more 
ſufficient cloſe by the following arrangement; 


© Non plates Plutona tauris, (etiam) fi trecenis, 
| uo 
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quotquot eunt dies, and the firſt ſtanza will be 
complete without intruding the ſentiment into 


the ſecond. 


 Damnatuſq; longs 
Siſyphus Aolides laboris. 


be ellipſis is unneceſſary, and as ſuch may 

ſeem more elegantly changed to the direct, 

and eaſy conſtruction, dammatus longo labor 
as in Ode 3, Book 3. 


Ain, 
Caſtæg; damnatum Minerue. 

At leaſt the repetition of the © hiſſing letter, 

' fo juſtly cenſured in our own language, will 
be avoided, —— Nulloram autoritate codicum. 

| Mero 
TDinget pavimentum ſuperbo .. ' 
Pontiſicum patiare Cænis. 


The meaning of this ſentence is obvious, yet 


has the ſimple epithet * ſuperbs? occaſioned a 
"1408 of ink-ſhed,' It has been introduced in 


all its caſes by one innovator, or another, 


16. ſuperbus, ſuber bis, ſuperbum, ſuperbo,” which 


are all RAE bya correſpondent with the edi- 


Gon \ tor 
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tor of © Miſcellaneous Obſervations upon 
Authors ancient and modern” for ſiperbum; 
an epithet well adapted to Pontiſicum, but, as 
Bentley complains of it in the accuſative 


ſingular, ingratiſſimum ſonum efficit.” 


It is immaterial to the ſenſe of the paſſage 
with what noun the adjective ſhould be cou» 
pled, I would prefer ©. ſuperbis cænis; the 
concluſion of the Ode flows more harmo- 
niouſly, and is better ſuited to Horatian ſpitit. 


ODE III. BOOK III. 


Dum longus inter ſeviat Jlion, 
Romamg; Pontus. 


Meſſrs. Dacier and Sanauon underſtand this, 
and the following ſtanza, as conditions, on 
which Juno propoſed to indulge her favor to 
the Romans, The adverb ſhould be rather 
interpreted © as long a time as, which from 
the reflection itſelf, aided by the wiſhes of 
Rome, we may imagine to be the ſame as for 
ever.“ To examine particulars; 


Dim 
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Dim longus inter ſeviat Ilan, 

Romamg; Pontus | 
cannot imply a condition, for it was morally 
impoſſible, it could be broken, 


Qudlibet exules 
In parte regnanto beati ; 


They may rule happily in any other place, for : 
« exules' muſt be applied to Lion. 


Dim Priami, Paridiſq; bufto 

Inſultet armentum, Ce. 
Here the French critics carry a more plauſible 
appearance; but if we confider the general 
hopes of the people, that Troy would never 
become their capital, the phraſe cannot be 
eſteemed a condition, for as long as 1mm 
remained in its deſolate ſituation, the conſe- 
quenes ſpecified would 3 ſubſiſt. 


— 


THE END. 
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Is, Bara thus accented. ' ; » 
24, for © Anacreon's purchaſe” bead bargain 
27, vo; thus written. 
29, fue for fatidica. 
44, Aabn T3 in two words. 
66, the note is intended for the co 
of Ode XXXII. ſhould therefore have 
been inſerted page 65. 
67, note ſecond, read by Scaliger to? &c. 


68, read * What tho? beauty's blooming 
grace“ 


71, laſt note, for © pon to read © com- 
pliance with? 

77, read © Take the bowl--begli the fight.” | 

80, note ſecond, for the former he was led 
to inſert” read the former was inſerted.” 


Page 101, note firſt, read Exeo LE 2 


*zrzporycos (in the ſucceeding part of the 
note) thus accented. 


Page 103, uνα,eł«ſ thus accented. 

Page 109, ig and iparò- thus written. 

Page 113, Cp6ro and Cera thus written. 

Page 115, note; mp4 or thus accented. 

Page 179, line 4, the word * whole' redundant. 


Page 225, line 7, read, Dùm varios natura vigen* 


wn 4 r * 
8 9 — 


— ww 


p. xvi, I. 8, for © learns' read“ loves.” 
P. 269, I. 5, for lands read lawns 
. Variat, P. 225, I. 4, nemo quas /enfit amator, 


P. 227, I. 6, 7, Vellera non pauco repetuntur graming, augas 


; af 4m C4 ceſate 5 — — 
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